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The Role of College Women in War 


ELIZABETH HALSEY 


The State University of lowa 


N the evening of December 8, 1941, I went to 

a student mass meeting on the war. Hastily 

organized and called by students, it was one of 
the most moving experiences I have ever shared. The 
crowd was serious, tense, excited; the speakers sincere 
and direct ; the feeling completely unified. Translating 
feeling into action was another matter. It was done 
quickly by those who left college to enlist, to marry, or 
to take jobs in war industries, but the majority who 
stayed on the campus were confused. College seemed 
futile. It was difficult to carry a feeling of dedication 
throughout the routine of daily living. Study was re- 
mote and academic, collegiate gaiety seemed out of 
placee—but why not be merry for tomorrow, who 
knows? Not young enough to forget the war, sot 
old enough to meet it steadily one day at a time, these 
boys and girls were in a difficult spot. 

It was especially confusing for the girls. Their par- 
ticular function in war was not very clear, but their 
need for action was great, partly because they had o 
much emotional strain to weather. They wanted work 
to do; significant, valuable work, and they needed to 
clarify their thinking. The leaders in the University 
Women’s Association at Iowa had been working with 
a far-seeing faculty counselor in the Dean of Women’s 
Office, making plans, trying to build up student senti- 
ment throughout the year 1940-41. Last fall they found 
students much more interested than the year before, 
and December’s events pushed their organization io 
completion. Briefly, it consisted of a defense council 
to promote “Women’s Work in War Program.” There 
were five parts to the program: health, recreation, dis- 
cussion, Red Cross, and home economics, each con- 
ducted by members of the council with their subcom- 
mittees. The discussion evolved into Tuesday-Thurs- 
day afternoon “knit-chat” meetings at which various 
speakers outlined problems regarding women and war ; 
to which the students brought their knitting and their 
questions. The recreational program was the usual 
intramural program emphasized, with two additional 
features: an evening fitness program in the various 
housing units, led by volunteers from each house who 
met at the gymnasium for training, and a leaders’ group 
in square dancing which put on bi-weekly square dance 
parties. The health program worked through three 
departments : Home Economics, Nursing, and Physical 
Education. Red Cross classes included first aid, home 
nursing, motor corps, nutrition, and canteen. Red 
Cross projects were sewing (in a room furnished and 
supervised by the Home Economics Department), 
knitting, until the yarn supplies were cut down, and 
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benefit food sales. Somewhat later the men organized 
a defense council to promote the “Phoenix Fund” 
for students who wished financial aid to finish univer- 
sity work interrupted by war service. The women were 
represented on the “Phoenix Fund” council and co- 
operated in raising money. The program has been 
under way nearly three months. As I have observed 
it, it has reached the great mass of students only occa- 
sionally, but it has consistently held the interest of 
student leaders. 

The administrative officers and faculty members not 
only stimulated and supported these student projects, 
but have been very active in carrying out new war 
services involving the whole institution: an accelerated 
tri-mester calendar, military guidance and informa- 
tion service to students, curriculum additions and re- 
visions, and last but certainly not least, sharing the 
campus with the 2,000 naval aviation cadets who are 
coming for ground work. The pursuit of truth is 
cherished as always, but there are no more “academics 
as usual,” nor any moss still clinging to the ivory 
towers in lowa City. 


THER colleges and universities are also mobilized. 

To find out about their programs a brief question- 
naire was mailed to the members of the Women’s Col- 
lege Directors Association. Two hundred thirteen let- 
ters were sent, 123 replies received. These came from 
60 institutions in coastal states and 63 in inland states. 
Three questions were asked: 

1. “Do the administrative officers of your institution 
consider physical fitness of college women an im- 
portant factor in war effort?’ This was answered in 
the affirmative by an overwhelming majority of coastal 
and inland institutions (82 per cent and 84 per cen: 
respectively). Evidence cited included c irriculum 
changes in almost half the institutions (46 per cent). 
The requirement was increased in 21, or 17 per cent 
of those replying; electives were increased, credit in- 
creased, new professional curricula adopted, changes 
made in emphasis, etc. Promotion of physical educa- 
tion by the college administrators through speeches, 
papers, assembly programs, faculty meetings, committee 
work, and the like was very general. The most con- 
vincing evidence of support, however—more money 
and more staff—was cited in only 8 institutions. 

2. The second question, “Do college women generally 
consider their fitness important for this purpose?” 
brought out no such agreement as did the first question. 
Sixty per cent of the coastal institutions, 41 per cent 
of those inland gave an unqualified affirmative answer. 
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Twelve per cent of the coastal and 25 per cent of the 
inland institutions said “no” without reservations. The 
affirmative evidence included increased participation in 
electives, general promotion by student committees and 
organizations, improved attitude and interest, good re- 
sponse to faculty stimulus, and the like. Negative state- 
ments most often made cited “lip service” only, or, in 
other words, that students would give no time nor effort 
to making themselves fit even if they said it was 
important. 

3. The third question asked for a general outline 
of the war and defense projects for college women or- 
ganized or proposed on each campus. This, of course, 
brought forth a great variety of answers. In 57 per 
cent of the coastal colleges and 43 per cent of the inland 
schools an all-college war or defense organization was 
described. From half to two-thirds of these organiza- 
tions incorporate physical education projects as a part 
of their programs. The physical education departments 
are contributing by modifications in the curriculum, 
emphasis on extracurricular recreation, service to the 
community, and general promotional projects to ex- 
tend participation in activities. Twenty-five modifica- 
tions in the curriculum, 6 types of community service, 
and 18 promotional projects were mentioned a_ total 
of 302 times. 

The most frequently mentioned curriculum modifi- 
cations are additional courses in first aid, body condi- 
tioning, and recreation leadership. Occasionally de- 
partments of physical education reach far afield to give 
courses in nutrition, home nursing, gardening, and 
farming. Relatively few are offering classes or other 
services to townspeople, but the University of Illinois 
is broadcasting an exercise program every morning 
from their own radio station; Whittier College is run- 
ning an information column on home games and crafts 
in the local paper, and has organized “recreation teams” 
which go out as leaders for small home recreation 
groups in the community. 

A great variety of promotional devices is used to 
increase participation in activity. The usual channels 
of publicity : newspaper stories, radio, printed and mim- 
eographed material, posters, exhibits, movies, assem- 
blies, conferences, and mass meetings are all mentioned. 
Slogans such as the “Pursuit of Pep,” “Shapes Ahoy,” 
“Keep “Em Rolling,” “Streamline through Play, the 
American Way,” “Milk instead of Cokes,” advertise 
health, while prjnted pledges, service buttons, and 
stripes are used as motivating devices. Cornell College 
has a Century Club and a Fifty-mile Club whose mem- 
bers hike, bike, and swim until each accumulates a total 
of one hundred miles or fifty, as the case may be. Texas 
State College for Women and Florida State College for 
Women have adopted the state fitness program out- 
lined under the O.C.D. Hale America set up. 

The war programs of these institutions (exclusive of 
physical education) include over 50 different courses 
and more than 20 projects mentioned a total of 503 
times. Red Cross courses and projects predominate in 
coastal and inland schools alike. Air raid and other 
types of emergency training are given in many coastal 
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but few inland schools. A scattering of technical 
courses in military, industrial, and business fields, as 
well as more general educational courses on war and 
peace issues are given for credit in both coastal and 
inland institutions. The most common projects are 
Red Cross services, sale of bonds and collection of 
money for relief agencies, conservation and _ salvage 
services, and recreation projects for neighboring armed 
forces. 


HE information from questionnaires may be in- 

terpreted and summarized as follows: 

1. Women in charge of physical education programs 
in colleges and universities have reason to believe that 
their administrative chiefs are well convinced of the 
importance of their programs. The requirement has 
been increased, and the program expanded in other 
ways. Only a few administrators, however, have been 
able to give increased financial support. 

2. The college directors are not as certain of student 
reaction. There is a geographic difference here: stu- 
dents in the coastal institutions appear to be much more 
aware of the national need for fitness than those in in- 
land states. Both groups are said to give lip-service to 
the ideal of fitness while continuing to live without 
much regard for the laws of health. 

3. Practically all colleges and universities are modi- 
fying their programs and procedures to aid the na- 
tional war effort. 

4. There is no general pattern of modification. Every 
institution appears to be going its own way. Little evi- 
dence is given of the general influence of the O.C.D., 
the Army and Navy, or any other central agency 
except the A.R.C. 

Red Cross courses and services predominate on 
most campuses. First-aid courses are almost national 
in scope, given both within and without the departments 
of physical education. 

6. Air raid defense training is given in the coastal 
states, and not in the inland states. 

7. Physical education departments are emphasizing 
recreation leadership and body conditioning or fitness 
activities in addition to first aid. 

&. Students have set up defense or war organizations 
in some institutions ; they are participating in and pro- 
moting fitness programs ; however, the majority of them 
are not as yet much touched by the war. 


T is my belief that our “morale” building work with 

college women has just begun. It must be vastly ex- 
tended and improved if they are to get together in the 
all-out effort which will be needed to win this war. 
Practical steps which seem to be indicated are: 

1. Joining efforts with the national fitness program 
by adopting and promoting the ten-point platform for 
colleges and universities. 

2. Setting up an all-college defense organization un- 
der student-faculty leadership which will promote this 
ten-point platform as well as other war services, and 
coordinating this defense organization with the local 
civilian defense council. 

(Continued on page 314) 
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Testing-- Overdone or Underdone? 


By 


HYMAN KRAKOWER, Ph.D. 


Chairman, Department of Health Education, 
Townsend Harris High School of the College of the 
City of New York 


HE field of physical education is wide, the subjects 

varied, and the possibilities of specialization many. 

We all have a leaning toward some special field, 
such as coaching athletic teams, gymnastics, classroom 
hygiene, administration, etc. From my observation and 
experience I find that one of those fields least appre- 
ciated, and at the same time sometimes overdone, is 
that of testing in physical education. I should like to 
present a brief summary of this particular phase of 
physical education. 

“Testing” is not a new field; it has been going on 
since man began. It has been said that ‘Measurement 
reflects the educational philosophy of the particular 
period under consideration.” We find in ancient civili- 
zation a search to discover the ideal man. In India the 
body was divided into 480 equal parts, in Egypt, 19 
equal parts. In Greece, the ideal was the soldier-athlete, 
the man able to withstand the rigors of march and con- 
quest. Here we find a person of strength and power, 
with a thick neck, deep chest, and heavy legs. One hun- 
dred years later a change had taken place—the “ideal” 
being a man of grace and skill, one possessing speed 
and agility. 

This change should not be strange to us, for it has 
taken place in the United States within the last seventy- 
five years. 

Testing began in the United States with the estab- 
lishment of the Chair of Physical Education at Amherst 
in 1861. Here we find Hitchcock, followed by Phillips, 
taking anthropometric measurements of every conceiv- 
able body part (over fifty in number) for fifty years. 
Other outstanding leaders in this field were Seaver at 
Yale; Hastings at Springfield; and Sargent at Har- 
vard. The taking of measurements led to the conclusion 
that because of the emphasis on outdoor activity, the 
average college student had increased in height one 
inch, and three pounds in weight. These pioneers ap- 
plied anthropometry to practical work in the gymnasium. 
The ideal was body symmetry. For example, if a stu- 
dent had small arm muscles, he was given a set of de- 
velopmental exercises for his shortcoming. 

The field of anthropometric measurements led, in 
1880, to that of strength tests. Sargent, at Harvard, 
felt that the scales and tape measure do not differentiate 
between fat and muscle. He developed a strength test 
that was ratified by fifteen colleges and universities. 
Minimum scores were set up as requirements for ath- 
letic competition. 


From an address at Panzer College of Physical Education, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 
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We find a new field of testing arising in 1900, that 
of cardiac functional or cardiovascular tests. The 
physiologist was the person interested in this phase of 
testing, and not the physical educator. Some of the 
leaders in this field were Crampton, McCurdy, Meylan, 
Foster, Baruch, Barringer, and Schneider. They studied 
the efficiency of the circulatory system, based on heart 
reaction to activity. 

The next phase of testing, which is still employed, 
was that of measuring athletic or physical ability, start- 
ing about 1901. Here we find a change in emphasis (as 
in ancient civilization) from strength to skill, speed, 
accuracy, and endurance. We find Sargent, once again, 
a leader, closely followed by Meylan of Columbia. In 
this field belong all the age-height-weight-grade, etc., 
classifications including those of Reilly’s Rational Ath- 
letics, the studies of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, and the work of Hetherington (California Decath- 
lon). 

One of the goals today is to secure a single test or 
index figure that will give at a glance, the “capabilities” 
of an individual. In this field we have the work of such 
men as Rogers, McCloy, MacCurdy, and Franzen, lead- 
ing to “standard” tests. We must realize that many 
standard tests cannot be used in all situations, due, per- 
haps, to cost of equipment, space, time, etc., thus leading 
to many “local” variations. 

If we were to examine items included in tests some 
fifty years ago (as in the Sargent Test) we would tind 
a great deal of similarity with those in use today (as in 
the Rogers and MacCurdy Tests). However, we must 
remember that the “‘object” being tested today is the 
same as the one tested years ago, namely, man. 

Checking and re-checking are undoubtedly good for 
us. We find, for example, Franzen with his Nutritional 
Status, discarding the “absolute” value of the Wood- 
Baldwin Height-Weight Scales. He proved that height 
alone is no criterion for weight; that the skeletal struc- 
ture should be considered as it affects weight greatly. 


HE question now arises; “How much faith can we 
place in testing?” Is testing being overdone? We 
find large numbers being tested in the-field of guidance. 
If a student fails a test that is given to him to see if 
he has “what it takes” for the desired profession, he is 
told to look elsewhere. May we assume that on the 
basis of test or series of tests, we can foretell what a 
man will or will not be able to do later in life? 
On the other hand—is testing being underdone? We 
(Continued on page 317) 
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at Nutrition Can Contribute 


MARGARET S. CHANEY 


Department of Home Economics 
Connecticut College 


LL over the United States last year, May Day 
was celebrated as Child Health Day; the entire 
citizenship of this country was urged in 1941 
by the President to “review the extent to which chil- 


dren are being provided with nutritious food, healthful 


recreation, effective health supervision, and adequate 
medical care.” One hundred thirty million people, one- 
third of them children, must be well nourished, healthy. 
and happy if we are to be a unified people prepared 
mentally and physically to meet the responsibilities set 
before us in this world crisis. It is a stupendous task! 


E have great potentialities in this country of ours. 

As a recent Consumers’ Guide has said, we have 
the land it takes to grow the food, sufficient in amount 
to feed all of the inhabitants. We have the hands 
it takes to plant the seeds, to till the soil, to gather the 
crops, and to prepare the food for use. We have the 
machinery it takes to harvest, to process, and to pack- 
age the food, and to transport it to market. And we 
have the brains it takes to realize the significance of 
the food in its relationship to health, to understand the 
value of our land and our hands, and to appreciate the 
advances made possible by our machinery. Yet, de- 
spite our possessions of land, hands, machinery, and 
brains it is an accepted fact that one-third of our popu- 
lation is below the safety line in its consumption of food, 
both as to kind and amount. As a result of this lack, 
forty-five million men, women, and children are in a 
sub-optimal state of nutrition. 

This fact is more forcibly brought home to us by 
studies made on the causes of rejection for military 
service of many of the young men of this country who 
either voluntarily or through conscription have offered 
their services for the defense of freedom. Recently data 
were compiled regarding 6,743 unmarried men from 
eighteen to thirty-five years of age, who volunteered for 
service in a section of New York State. Of this num- 
ber, 2,195 were refused because of physical defects. 
The rejection of 33 per cent of this group is an alarm- 
ing fact made even more startling when we realize that 
what was true for this volunteer group, is, no doubt, 
also true for our young men as a whole. A study of 
the specific defects evidenced shows that tooth trouble 
was the cause of rejection in 23 per cent of the cases, 
that eye weakness was related to 21 per cent, foot 
trouble to 10 per cent, and height-weight abnormalities 
to 15 per cent of the defective cases. Accepted scien- 
tific evidence relates many tooth and foot abnormalities 


to a dietary lack of calcium and phosphorus and vitamin 
D, poor visual acuity to vitamin A shortage, and height- 
weight abnormalities to both quantitative and qualita- 
tive unbalances of the diet. Although it would be pre- 
sumptuous to assume that all these rejections had jn- 
adequate food intake as their primary cause, neverthe- 
less a close relation could no doubt be shown in a ma- 
jority of cases, while in others the poor diet would be 
evident as a secondary or complicating factor. 


HAT, then, is our problem?—a land of plenty, 

a sufficiency of manual labor, machinery, and 
brains, yet a wide-spread nutritional status of which 
we are far from proud. Why this condition? The 
first cause which comes to mind is economic status: 
it is accepted as playing a big part. Millions of our 
families are in the low income groups. A study made 
in 1935-36 bv the Departments of Agriculture and 
Labor on 4,000 self-supporting families in villages and 
cities showed that 29 per cent of the families had a 
yearly income under $1,000. These families spent for 
food, per person per week, $1.75 or less; when calcu- 
lated on the per meal basis, these figures represent a 
maximum of 8 1/3 cents, or 25 cents per person per 
day. What can we expect from such meals? Surely 
the food buyer will consider satiety value first and next, 
probably, the craving for variety and for flavor. The 
above-mentioned study showed that none of the fam- 
ilies spending $1.75 for food per person per week had 
good diets, about 25 per cent of them had fair diets, and 
75 per cent of them had poor diets. Government aid in 
the way of surplus commodities helps those families 
which are on relief; the stamp plan being utilized in 
some of our communities supplements the otherwise 
inadequate diet and is a great aid in protecting the 
health of this large group of Americans. Thanks to 
war time industry, these families number less than they 
have previously and, unless the cost of living rises too 
precipitously, the economic situation should be im- 
proved. 

Two other reasons for the poor nutritional condi- 
tion of our people are lack of knowledge and an in- 
different attitude. Lack of knowledge does not neces- 
sarily imply lack of education; the problem might be 
easier remedied if it did. The educated person may 
interpret facts incorrectly or fail to make correct appli- 
cations. Frequently the intelligent woman is led astray 
by a food faddist or by false or misleading advertise- 
ments. Out-of-date material still finds its way into the 
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opular literature. All these complications add to the 
confusion of the public who are really interested in their 
state of health. 

Even more difficult to cope with is the indifferent 
person who does not believe that the nutrition knowl- 
edge of today has a personal application to her, who 
feels that she is the exception to the rule, who caters to 
her dislikes on the assumption that she must be eating 
correctly as long as she isn’t sick abed. Scientific ex- 
perimentation has proved that the inroads of an in- 
adequate diet are apt to be gradual, that many of the 
symptoms are slow in showing, that outwardly a body 
may appear normal while inwardly it is in poor shape ; 
it may even be necessary to wait for the second gener- 
ation to see the true picture. But the longer one waits, 
the slower and more difficult the cure. Food dislikes 
may be overcome provided one understands the sig- 
nificance of the dietary lack and develops a point of 
view which is favorable. 


T is, I believe, in relation to these two causes of poor 

nutrition—lack of knowledge and disinterest—that 
you and I enter the picture. For we belong to the group 
whose business it is to educate and to create an atti- 
tude of mind which is open, not set; experimental, not 
prejudiced ; optimistic, not fatalistic. Whether we work 
with a preschool group, with the elementary or high 
school level, with adults, in night school or in the clinic, 
or with family groups in their own homes, our pro- 
gram must be a constructive, logical, educational one— 
one which involves the what, the why, and the how. 

Thanks to the home economics or home-making cur- 
riculum in the secondary schools the nutrition program 
is comparatively well-developed at this age level. Many 
systems throughout the country are presenting to boys 
as well as to girls a challenging and satisfying study of 
food in relation to nutrition, work which is being car- 
ried by the students into their own lives, their homes, 
and their communities. Yet in other school systems, 
limitations are in force which restrict the activities, the 
number of pupils reached, the types of materials taught 
in such a way that what should be a living, practical, 
subject is demoted to cooking or hygiene, a classroom 
activity which is never carried out of bounds. Why 
the difference? Boys and girls are alike the world over. 
They have an unquenchable thirst for information, a 
desire to look and act well which they realize is related 
to their habits of eating, sleeping, and exercising. They, 
like adults, are to quite a degree self-centered, con- 
cerned with problems which affect them as individuals. 
It is the method of approach that makes for success or 
failure of the nutrition program. Are we teaching pco- 
ple or is our subject matter of primary importance ? Cer- 
tainly the latter is vital but only as it reaches home 
base. Beautifully organized, theoretical material may 
intrigue temporarily, but unless it lives in the life of the 
learner, it is a waste of time. 

Through the school lunch a majority of the student 
body may be reached and this activity offers almost un- 
limited opportunity in the functioning program to prac- 
tice what is preached. To serve food which is appealing 
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to the eye and palatable to the taste and which is at the 
same time inexpensive and nourishing—this is a chal- 
lenge to the cafeteria manager. Posters and other educa- 
tional devices exhibited in the lunch room reinforce 
classroom teaching, and aid in the selection of the foods 
which build strong bodies and alert minds. All too often 
the food is poorly planned, improperly cooked, and 
unattractive. The rush ensuing from a short lunch 
period is not conducive:to good nutrition nor are the 
clatter and chatter, the poor ventilation, and the drab, 
dreary surroundings so commonly found in basement 
quarters. I cannot stress too emphatically the im- 
portance of the trained dietitian and the desirability of 
using her assets in the school nutrition program. If 
she is ranked as a member of the faculty it will help 
to correlate the practice of feeding with that of educat- 
ing, to make a living, functioning activity. I cannot 
decry too heartily the money-making angle of the school 
lunch room when this function requires a policy con- 
trary to that necessary for good nutrition. 

In the elementary schools in recent years the family 
living program has advanced rapidly ; many school sys- 
tems are doing a superb job of preparing the children 
for their place in the home and the community. It is 
my regret that the nutrition program has not advanced 
as widely nor as well as has the family living project as 
a whole. This is no doubt due somewhat to the more 
technical nature of this study and somewhat to the 
rapid advances in the field of nutrition which make it 
difficult even for the specialist to keep abreast of the 
times. Another complication has arisen in the difficulty 
of presenting this subject not as repetition of the same 
old stuff from year to year but as a graded, challenging 
activity which grows as does the mental ability of the 
child. Subject matter and method materials are needed 
to serve as a guide to the classroom teacher who, in 
my opinion, is the logical person to instill in the chil- 
dren nutrition knowledge and habits. Whereas some 
elementary grade teachers are up-to-date on their nu- 
trition subject matter and methods, these are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule; courses offered for teachers 
in summer schools and as extension work during the 
year, as well as curricular materials, are recommended 
as aids to the elementary school teacher. 


ORE and more do we realize the need for a 

trained nutrition worker in the school system— 
one who will help the teachers and supervise the teach- 
ing of nutrition, who will make the necessary contacts 
with parents, with doctors and dentists, and with the 
various agencies within the town. She is the logical one 
to conduct a survey which will bring to light the spe- 
cific assets of the community and the shortcomings of 
the children and which will serve as a basis for the 
nutrition program within the school. 

A report of one such survey was published in the 
April, 1941, issue of the Milbank Memorial Fund 
Ouarterly. One hundred forty-five families in the “Lit- 
tle Italy” section of New York City were selected for 
the investigation. <A first visit made in the home by 
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HERE is a reason for everything the Army Air Corps 
does and there are just as many reasons for its physical 
training program as for anything else. 

It certainly is not the purpose of the Air Corps to turn out 
a lot of big-muscle boys. Its end, instead, is to develop Avi- 
ation Cadets with general good health, and what is more 
important, to develop future pilots with physical stamina and 
endurance. Of more import even is its aim to develop the 
bodily control and physical coordination needed for men who 
will fly the nation’s fast military airplanes. 

Physical training directors and their staffs seek to arouse 
a desire for fitness in the cadet personnel, at the same time 
assisting in research for better methods in training and de- 
tecting flying inability in the Cadets. In the latter respect, 
the physical training directors cooperate with the Air Corps 
Medical Division and the School of Aviation Medicine at 
Randolph Field, Texas, the oldest and biggest of the Air 
Corps basic flying schools. 

In teaching the Cadet physical fitness and endurance, the 
physical training directors are anxious that the individual 
Cadet learn as many different physical skills as possible so 
that some of these will be transferred to his needs when he 
flies, for there is a widespread opinion that a concomitant re- 
lationship exists between 
the good physical education 
student and the good pilot, By 
all other things being equal. 

Therefore, to develop en- M. D. SEIL 
durance, coordination, and Captain, Air Corps 
general good health among Public Relations Officer 
Cadets, the physical train- Randolph Field, Texas 


Physical Educatiogo! 


ing directors, most of whom have master’s degrees 
in physical education, have developed a program 
to relieve tension, give relaxation, and develop 
bodily rhythm and timing. 

To achieve coordination, endurance, and thus 
develop further the future pilot’s physical fitness, 
the physical training program has been set up to 
include the following: 

1. Calisthenics—-These, of course, are condi- 
tioning exercises, the purpose of which also is to 
use as many different movements as possible, be- 
ing similar to setting-up exercises used in football 
training. They are always used for warming up 
before game activity. Two other fundamental 
reasons for calisthenics are (a) to be sure that 
Cadets who don’t like to play or “put out” phy- 
sical exertion in games will get their needed phy- 
sical practice and discipline, and (b) to teach 
them to be precise and follow directions. Calis- 
thenics are especially emphasized at some of the 
newer fields where physical training facilities as 
yet have not been completely installed. 

2. Gymnastic Dancing.—One of the most im- 
portant exercises to effect coordination has been 
developed along this line. It is called the “Ran- 
dolph Field Shuffle.” This and other exercises 
are planned to simulate those movements neces- 
sary to move the rudder and stick of the airplane. 
Rope skipping comes in for a large share of at- 
tention at some fields, each Cadet having his own 
individual rope. 

3. Dual Combat.—Under this listing come spar- 
ring, hand wrestling, Indian wrestling, and tug 
o’war. 

4. Relays and Mass Games. 

5. Track and Field Events—rThese are being 
emphasized more than formerly. 

6. Swimming and Diving.—At fields like Ran- 
dolph, where there are swimming pools, swim- 
ming is emphasized in the summer. Dr. B. E. 
Phillips, acting physical training director of the 
Gulf Coast Air Corps Training Center at Ran- 
dolph Field, says there is reason to believe that 
swimming and diving movements, properly exe- 
cuted, will carry over into flying some of the 
necessary skill in coordinated, smooth, follow- 
through motor action. 

7. Tumbling.—Participation in tumbling will 
give the cadet a sense of position, or at least en- 
hance it—a vital requirement in flying. Some 
flight instructors believe this will also help the 
future flier to reduce air sickness, particularly 
during early stages of training. The Air Corps 
will soon start the same plan which has been put 
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Fledgling Fliers 


into effect at the parachute training school at Fort 

Benning, Georgia. 

8. The Trampoline—This is a device made by put- 
ting a canvas strip inside a frame, both joined by 
springs—similar to a fireman's life-saving net. By 
bounding through the air from the trampoline, a fur- 
ther sense of physical position is developed in the Cadet. 

9, Fundamental Motor Skills —To develop the phy- 
sical coordination so much desired, the fundamental 
motor skills, such as jumping, chinning, vaulting, climb- 
ing, and running with quick change of direction, are 
emphasized. 

Records of the Cadets are kept by the physical 
training departments in order that as much indivi- 
dual attention as possible can be given. At this time 
norms are being established from mass records for this 
purpose. Exceptionally capable students and poorer- 
than-average ones can then be given special attention, 
the best students taking part in training the poorer ones. 
In this way the Cadet deficient in his physical training 
will not hold back the whole group. 

The general philosophy of physical education in the 
Air Corps is to give conditioning at the pilot replace- 
ment centers and the primary schools, and to give more 
games and recreation and less conditioning at the basic 
and advanced schools. 

When the Aviation Cadet begins his training, he 
is required to fill out a physical training record, giving 
his age, height, weight, and other physical information. 
He is required to list physical training activities in 
which he engaged before he entered the Air Corps, 
checking a list of twenty-three games, calisthenics, and 
other physical enterprises, making a single 
check mark by those in which he has taken 
part regularly, and two check marks by each 
in which he considers himself qualified to 
assist in training of others. 

On this form where all this information is 
given is the record of the Cadet’s motor effi- 
ciency test, called the J-C-R Motor Test, 
which includes the vertical jump, chinning, 
and the 20 times 5-yard run. On this record, 
which follows the Cadet about the country 
from replacement center through advanced 
flying school, is the record of individual in- 
struction given by the physical director with 
the instructor’s observations recom- 
mendations. He also records any potential 
leadership ability. When the Cadet has been 
commissioned his record is returned to the 
director of physical training at headquarters 
of his training center. 

Each school has a pentathlon meet every 
ten weeks in which a minimum of 90 per 
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cent of the Cadets must participate. Laurels go to 
the school with the best average for the whole student 
body and so the event does not reflect just a few out- 
standing athletes. Events in the pentathlon are the 
75-yard dash; the 11-pound medicine ball put; the 
standing hop, step, and jump; potato race; and basket- 
ball speed shooting. 

To carry on this big physical education undertaking 
covering about 30 schools in the Gulf Coast Air Corps 
Training Center and about 25 each in the West Coast 
Air Corps Training Center and the East Coast Air 
Corps Training Center, there is a large organization 
headed by James E. Pixlee, formerly Professor of Phy- 
sical Education at George Washington University. Un- 
der him are physical training heads for the Air Corps 
Combat Command, Air Corps Tactical Training Com- 
mand, and the Air Corps Flying Training Command. In 
the flying training command there are the three divi- 
sions, Gulf Coast, East Coast and West Coast. Heading 
the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training Center physical edu- 
cation program is Acting Director B. E. Phillips, also 
doing research as associate director, who received his 
doctor’s degree in physical education from Penn State 
and was assistant professor under Mr. Pixlee at George 
Washington University for four years. 

Emphasis on physical education and training can 
further be realized by the fact that Dr. Peter V. Karpo- 
vich, Professor of Physiology at Springfield College, is 
now employed at the Research Section of the School of 
Aviation at Randolph Field. Coming from the school 
where basketball and volleyball were invented, where 
he has been on the faculty for seventeen years, Dr. Kar- 
povich is studying a proposed plan of physical training 
which will affect not only Cadets but also flying and 
ground officers and all enlisted men in the Air Corps. 

These are the sort of men who are keeping ‘em walk- 
ing, running, and jumping so that they can “keep ‘em 
flying.” »« 
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The San Francisco Bay Counties 
Board of Women Officials 


tee was formed in 1929 for the purpose of stand- 

ardizing officiating as one means of promoting and 
maintaining high standards in sports for women. Local 
boards were established in various parts of the country. 
On December 17 a dinner meeting was called at the 
House of Crane in Oakland by Miss Anna Espenschade, 
a member of the Physical Education Department of the 
University of California. Twenty women, representing 
nearby cities and various organizations of the San 
Francisco Bay Counties, were present at this meeting. 
The purpose was to form a local Board of Women 
Officials to meet the growing interest in basketball and 
field hockey in this area. A chairman, vice-chairman, 
secretary, treasurer, and two members for the Basket- 
ball Examining Committee were elected at this first 
discussion. A national basketball judge had already 
been appointed by the Women’s National Officials Rat- 
ing Committee. 

The Board held its first regular meeting at the San 
Francisco Y. W. C. A. on January 28, 1930, with thirty 
women in attendance. At this first meeting steps were 
taken to join the Women’s National Officials Rating 
Committee, the membership of the Basketball Examin- 
ing Committee was increased, and dues for the local 
board were set at one dollar a year. The steps required 
to obtain an official basketball rating were outlined. 
It is interesting to note how closely this first rating 
test parallels that given today. Candidates were expected 
to apply to the chairman of the examining committee 
and were then scheduled for a written and practical 
examination. A fee of twenty-five cents for the written 
test was initiated at this first meeting. This was in 
addition to the yearly dues of one dollar. The scoring 
of this first test follows : 


Tie Women’s National Officials Rating Commit- 


Written examination—25 per cent of final mark. 
Local rating—75 per cent. 
National rating—80 per cent. 
Practical examination—75 per cent of final mark. 
Referee one quarter—75 per cent of practical examination. 
Umpire one quarter—25 per cent of practical examination. 
National A—90-100 per cent. 
National B—80-89 per cent. 
Local—75-79 per cent. 


These ratings were good for one year and could be 
renewed by sending in an application for renewal with 
a verification of having successfully refereed three bas- 
ketball games during the season. 

Written and practical tests are offered today by the 
San Francisco Board in basketball as well as hockey, 
softhall, and tennis. Standards are set for the written 
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tests which must be passed before the candidate may 
try for the practical test. The local board sets its own 
standards for local ratings, while the W. N. O. R. ¢ 
sets national and intramural standards in basketball, 
volleyball, tennis and softball and the U. S. F. H. A. in 
field hockey. In the practical test the candidate js ex. 
pected to officiate an entire game or match. Local 
ratings are good for one year, nationals and intramurals 
lor two years. These ratings must be renewed by again 
taking a written and practical test. 

The first basketball rules discussion was held at 
Hearst Gymnasium at the University of California on 
November 3, 1930. Since that date a rules discussion 
meeting for basketball has been held each year either in 
San Francisco or Oakland. In 1941 three separate 
meetings were held—one in San Francisco, another in 
Oakland, and a third in Palo Alto. Rating examinations 
were planned and carried out in the high schools in 
San Francisco and Oakland. At the end of the first 
year there were eighteen active local basketball officials 
and four national basketball officials. In 1941 the San 
Francisco Board granted eight intramural, twenty-two 
local, and twenty-two national basketball ratings. 

During this same period of time, a group of en- 
thusiasts were meeting each Sunday to play field hockey 
under the auspices of the Northern California Field 
Hockey Association. They too felt the need for trained 
officials, and through the cooperation of the United 
States Field Hockey Association the rating trials were 
arranged. They were given by the United States Field 
Hockey Touring Team when it visited the East Bay in 
January, 1930. The four women who received ratings 
formed the first Hockey Examination Committee. This 
group also sponsored rules discussions and _ required 
candidates to take both a written and a practical exam- 
ination in order to obtain an official rating. The hockey 
ratings are awarded through the U. S. F. H. A,, but 
the chairman of the local hockey examining committee 
is a member of the executive committee of the Sat 
Francisco Board. 

The basketball and field hockey examining commit- 
tees functioned actively in the succeeding years. In- 
creased interest in obtaining ratings brought together 4 
larger group of people and accordingly new ideas wert 
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introduced and incorporated into the functioning of the 
Board. In 1931 it was voted that the membership of the 
examining committees be at least five—two to be elected 
by the organization and the rest appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Board. In 1941 the basketball rating com- 
mittee boasted an active membership of twelve and the 
hockey rating committee a similar number. The rules 
discussions were enlarged to include a demonstration of 
refereeing and umpiring by nationally rated officials 
and an interpretation of the rules through actual game 
situations. The examining committee met with the can- 
didates after the practical rating test at which time sug- 
gestions for improvement were made, good points of 
the officiating were commended, and the candidate was 
free to ask any questions. This meeting plus the com- 
mittee chairman’s written report of the candidate’s of- 
ficiating which accompanies the results of the test are 
acknowledged to be the most valuable part of the rating 
examination. 

In 1936 the basketball rating committee extended its 
services to the San Joaquin Valley and through demon- 
strations of officiating and rules interpretation meetings 
helped to organize the Central Valley Board. 

The first Constitution of the San Francisco Board 
was adopted in 1930 and has been revised twice since. 
The purposes of the organization are identical except 
for one addition in the latest revision. In 1930 the fol- 
lowing statements appear in the Constitution: 

The object of this organization shall be to further the best 
interests of athletics for women: 

1. By providing a list of approved officials. 

2. By interpreting rules to players, instructors, and officials 
in the interest of standardizing and improving officiating. 

3. By encouraging the universal adoption of the latest offi- 
cial rules for women. 

4. By encouraging good sportsmanship and clean playing. 

The present Constitution continues to support these 
statements and adds a fifth: 

5. By providing opportunity for the training of officials in 
the various sports. 

This statement describes the valuable basketball in- 
stitute and the hockey week ends. 

The first Basketball Institute was organized in the 
fall of 1938 in Oakland and Berkeley. In 1941 three 
separate Institutes were held—one in San Francisco, 
one in Oakland, and one in Palo Alto. The first meet- 
ing of each Institute was an open one and well publi- 
cized. At this time the function of the San Francisco 
Bay Counties Board of Women Officials was explained 
and its various services enumerated. A rules discussion 
and interpretation followed with emphasis on recent 
rules changes. The last part of the meeting was devoted 
to a general discussion of officiating and the basketball 
officials training course was outlined. It was emphasized 
that the Institute was open to anyone and no fees were 
charged. Those interested were asked to leave their 
names and free evenings. Through the cooperation of 
the various recreation and school departments, games 
were planned and training periods scheduled. At least 
two members of the basketball rating committee were 
present at each practice session to supervise, offer sug- 
gestions, and answer questions. Each prospective offi- 
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cial was scheduled for at least two practice periods 
under supervision. At the end of the Institute, a written 
and practical test was planned. The hockey examining 
committee planned similar training periods during the 
practice games on week ends. 

Since 1931 the Board has annually published a 
printed Handbook or mimeographed supplement. The 
Handbook is intended to state the purpose of the or- 
ganization, list the rated officials in the sports in which 
this Board is authorized to give ratings, state the dates 
for future examinations, and explain how one may ob- 
tain an official rating. The Handbooks are sent to or- 
ganizations, schools, or teams which might be interested 
in the work of the Board. 

A few years after the San Francisco Board was or- 
ganized, additional sports attracted the attention of 
women in the Bay Region and the need for additional 
officials arose. In 1932 a temporary committee was ap- 
pointed to ascertain the need for tennis officials. In 
1934 a written test was drawn up and the practical 
rating discussed. Interest lagged, however, and the 
tennis committee was dropped the following year. In 
1937 the committee was revived and secured the assis- 
tance of the United States Lawn Tennis Association in 
formulating plans for the rating of women officials. The 
following year was devoted to experimentation with 
the tennis ratings. Since the tests were in the experi- 
mental stage, no fees were charged and no rating cards 
issued. In the year 1938-39 local ratings in tennis 
umpiring were issued and interest was awakened in 
the East. A member of the local tennis examining com- 
mittee who was traveling in the East was invited to 
Detroit to give an examination to an interested member 
of a private school physical education department. In 
1940 the W.N.O.R.C. included tennis in the National 
Rating Committees and the written examination drawn 
up by the tennis committee of the San Francisco Board 
was sent to all local boards. At the present time, intra- 
mural, local, and national officials ratings are given in 
tennis as well as in basketball and hockey. 

While the tennis committee was struggling for exis- 
tence, a group of softball players drew attention to the 
need for trained women officials for the games being 
played under the lights. The first committee was es- 
tablished in 1935 and in cooperation with the National 
Softball Rating Committee, administered written and 
practical tests in 1937. Successful candidates were im- 
mediately employed in the Women’s Industrial Softball 
League in Oakland. In 1940 fhe committee was en- 
larged so that one group could work in San Francisco 
and one in the East Bay. These committees sponsored 
the first softball rules discussion and umpiring demon- 
stration in Oakland in 1941. The three types of ratings 
are also issued by the Softball Rating Committee. 

The four rating committees are anxious to extend 
the field of officiating and have contributed generously 
in time and effort without remuneration. In 1938 the 
Basketball Examining Committee planned and executed 
a demonstration of a rating test at the National Physi- 
cal Education Convention in San Francisco; in 1941 
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A New 


College- 
Community 


Building 


By 


Physical Education 
Seton Hall College 


FILIPPO 


BOUT a year ago 
the doors of the 
new Seton Hall 
Col lege Gymnasium 
Auditorium were 
thrown open to the thir- 
teen hundred students 
six hundred 
students w 
» Who 
hitherto confined 
their physical activities 
to much more restricted 
quarters. This building immediately became a center for athletic 
events and community programs, and since its opening has been 
constantly used for recreational, educational, and athletic groups, and 
crowds running to over six thousand in some cases have been seated 
comfortably at basketball games, at a New Jersey Catholic High 
School Convention, and similar events. Class proms, card parties, 
public forums, lectures, concerts, boxing shows, sports clinics, and 
professional tennis matches are but a few of the types of activities 
which have been conducted in this new college-community building. 

The new gymnasium-auditorium on the property of Seton Hall 
College at South Orange, New Jersey, stands adjacent to the campus 
and athletic field and is 225 feet long by 154 feet wide by 60 feet high. 
It represents the latest developments in modern gymnasium and 
recreation building construction. The landscaping, roadways, and 
parking areas, were developed to be complementary to the gymnasium, 
The adjacent parking area accommodates over one thousand cars, 
The gymnasium-auditorium is a fireproof structure of classical modern 
style, faced with limestone decoration and trim against a background 
of gray dressed manganese spot brick, with granite stairs and bronze 
portals at the entrance. 

The spacious lobby and main floor trophy hall at the entrance have 
been treated in an appealing manner, with terrazzo floors, oak-panelled 
walls containing recessed trophy cases, decorative cornices, and high- 
vaulted plaster ceiling. At both sides of the lobby are ticket offices, 
checkrooms, and two stairways to the balconies and basement. The 
central entrance leads to the main gymnasium-auditorium which hasa 
floor area of 88 by 128 feet and contains three large basketball courts. 
A high steel arch ceiling extends 48 feet above the gymnasium floor 
and is designed particularly to eliminate obstruction of view from 
any point of the balcony on all sides, since the arches are single span 
without pillars. The gymnasium has solid blocks-on-end wood floors 
and is completely enclosed with brick tile and acoustical material, 
characteristic of a modern gymnasium and auditorium combined. 

The seats in the balcony are made of light oak, trimmed with 
chromium arms and backs. Telescopic bleachers in the gym proper 
fold back into pockets recessed in the walls. There are additional 
folding seats which are conveyed on trucks fitted in the storage space 
below the stage. The glass backstops for basketball are attached 
to the balcony facias. Two special movable backstops are used for 
all varsity games. The gymnasium, when used as an auditorium, 
is provided with a stage, 68 feet long by 25 feet deep, equipped with 
multicolored lights, footlights, curtains, scenery, and all other equip- 
ment required for theatrical performances. Dressing rooms and 
scenery storage rooms are in the wings of the stage. It is easy t0 
visualize the opportunities opened to dramatic groups by these fa- 
cilities. 

The general locker rooms adjoining the large gymnasium contain 
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1.100 lockers and benches on the first floor and 300 lockers 
ee benches on the mezzanine floor. Accessory shower 
rooms, drying rooms, and toilet rooms are in 
the general locker rooms, used primarily by the student 
body and those taking part in the physical fitness program. 
The opposite sides of the general locker room spaces have 
heen designed for the visiting teams and home teams. 
These two “varsity” rooms have 50 lockers each, with 
shower and toilet rooms adjoining each. 

Immediately off the main gym are offices for the physi- 
cal education instructors, a trainer's room, a medical office 
and examination room, the Athletic Director's office, re- 
ception rooms, and an Athletic Association meeting room. 
On the opposite side of the gymnasium there are three 
large study rooms, equipped with blackboards and seats 
which are used by the Department of Health and Physical 
Education for professional courses. Under the balconies 
of the gymnasium and accessible from the four stairways 
jrom the balcony or gymnasium floor, are the public wash- 
rooms and rest rooms. 

Situated on the first level, a floor below the main gym, 
is a Little Theater, 48 by 50 feet, with seating arrange- 
ments for 300 persons and a stage 20 by 38 feet. This 
auxiliary auditorium is used for lectures, motion pictures, 
and theatrical presentations. The decorations and appoint- 
ments are carried out in a modern manner with acousti- 
cal tile, oak panels, decorative ceilings, cornices, red up- 
holstered cushioned seats, stage curtains, scenery, and a 
motion picture projection booth and screen. Ticket 
offices and check rooms have been provided for public 
use at the entrance to this auditorium. 

The air-conditioned swim pool room, with the major 
portion of three of its walls built with glass block, is 60 
by 103 feet long and 30 feet high and contains two swim 
pools, one measuring 35 by 75 feet, with the smaller “in- 
struction” pool measuring 7 by 35 feet. The high and low 
diving boards and all other equipment provided are of the 
officially approved type. The pool is entirely enclosed 
with tile, and arch ceilings, covered with acoustical ma- 
terial. At the side of the swim pool is an observers’ 
gallery comfortably seating 500 persons, which is accessi- 
ble from two side entrances to the building. The swim 
pool is encased with tile walls and floor, with recessed 
ladders and underwater lights. Cleaning facilities and 
the gutters at the water line are provided to clear the 
water, which in turn is passed through three large chemi- 
cally processed filter tanks and chlorinated, then returned 
to the pool, thereby keeping the water pure and clean 
at all times through this automatic process. This water 
is also heated to the proper temperature for swimming. 

Adjacent to the swim pool are the shower rooms and 
drying rooms, with tiled walls and floors. A large size 
locker room and control room for swim suits, towels, etc., 
are provided with 100 steel lockers. The entire swim pool 
section has been designed with full regard for control, 
instruction, exhibition, and circulation. The instructor’s 
office has a large corner window affording a full view 
of the pool at all times. This facilitates and insures con- 
tinuous supervisory control of the activities in the pool. 
_ The physical education gymnasium located on this floor 
is fully equipped with apparatus, a boxing ring, wrestling 
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mat, basketball court, and a floor of inlaid linoleum 
cork “strips” of contrasting colors for fencing. This 
gym is especially designed for the professional stu- 
dents in physical education, and can be divided with 
folding partitions into three large study rooms, each 
20 by 30 feet and each equipped with a blackboard. 
This professional gym is also adapted for corrective 
classes, with complete equipment consisting of bar- 
bells, a 10- by 15-foot mirror, benches, pulley 
weights, mats, and stall bars. The office of the De- 
partment of Health and Physical and Education is 
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conveniently located next to this special gymnasium. 

On this floor are many other facilities designed to 
provide for the many sports indulged in by the stu- 
dents, among which are a soundproof rifle range, 25 
feet wide by 100 feet long with equipment which con- 
sists of rifles, rifle racks, grilles for observers’ protec- 
tion, backstops, and targets for six riflemen at one time. 
In conjunction with this room is an office assigned to 
the military instructor, and a concrete vault for am- 
munition storage. 

Four bowling alleys are within another soundproof 
room, which is suitably equipped to take care of the 
ever-increasing number of students desiring this type 
of recreation. Connecting with the students’ lounge 
and opposite the bowling alleys are four individual 
squash courts and handball courts which are enclosed 
completely. Above these courts is a mezzanine observa- 
tion gallery where spectators can watch the players. 
At the end of the corridor connecting with the lobby 
and stairs, at the opposite end of the building, are two 
shuffleboard courts, a table tennis room, and a billiard 
room with four tables. 

Two of the features of this building are the large 
storage spaces for all the equipment which a building of 
this type contains, and a modern kitchen and cafeteria. 
The equipment for heat and air conditioning in this 
building is of the best material for economic operation, 
designed by engineers with regard to health and com- 
fort, and the air in the building is continuously changed 
for the benefit of participant and spectator alike. Two 
low pressure oil burners furnish heat. Each room has 
its own thermostat control; all rooms have air-condi- 
tioning and also outlets for the large built-in vacuum 
system. Check rooms, lounges, washrooms, and lava- 
tories are generously sprinkled throughout the building 
for the comfort of students and the public. 

Although an extensive intramural program and var- 
sity program attract and provide opportunities for phy- 
sical expression for over 75 per cent of the students, 
at present there is a plan before the administrative 
board to offer three hours of physical education to all 
students in the college excepting those who are mem- 
bers of varsity teams. When this plan is put into effect, 


every student will receive three hours 
of a 
supervised physical fitness Program which 
will emphasize boxing, wrestling, endutes 
work, jujitsu, body development, we; 
lifting, and swimming. Last fall, all radaes 
were medically examined and at 
program is also being planned for those <a 
need specialized physical education, : 
As yet the students have not shown a 
preference for any one particular kind of 
activity, although basketball and swimmin 
probably have attracted more participants 
because of the ample facilities provided {o, 
these two sports. Recently, because of phy. 
sical fitness consciousness, boxing, Weight. 
lifting, and general body development 
classes have had large turnouts. The gy. 
cess of the varsity teams in all sports (the 
hasketball team received national recognition last year 
by winning forty-two games in a row; the fencing team 
is considered the best in the country, having been un. 
defeated for five years; the track, swimming, and base. 
ball teams ‘have won consistently and are nationally te. 
nowned) can be attributed partly to the fact that the 
new gymnasium-auditorium has provided adequate and 
ultra-modern facilities for practice and competition, 
This building, completed in eleven months in 1939. 
1940 at a cost of $750,000, was made possible through 
the efforts and under the direction of His Excellency, 
Archbishop Thomas J. Walsh, Archbishop of Newark, 
together with Seton Hall’s dynamic and youth-minded 
president, Rt. Rev. Msgr. James F. Kelley, and Rey, 
Charles E. Lillis, Athletic Director, who for years has 
been the moving force behind Seton Hali athletics, » 
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TION 


IVE years ago, the members of the Women’s 
F Physical Education Section of the Ohio College 

Association faced a rapidly developing program 
of sports days which presented many pressing ques- 
tions of policy and standard. A committee appointed 
by this Association worked for three years on a state- 
ment of policies for the guidance of the colleges that 
were facing this problem. In 1938, a committee of the 
Midwest Association of College Teachers of Physical 
Education for Women took over the project. Using 
the Ohio report as a basis, and the Standards of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics as a guide, 
the following report of policies was developed. This 
report was approved by the Midwest organization at 
the April convention in 1940. The policies were also 
endorsed by the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics of the A.A.H.P.E.R., and by the National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Physical Education for College 
Women in April, 1941. 

The Midwest Association is presenting the report in 
the hope either that these policies for the guidance of 
sports days and intramural athletics for college women 
may be further developed so that they will be useful 
beyond the Middle West, or that other sectional organi- 
zations will be stimulated to develop similar statements 
of policies suitable for their areas. The report follows. 


: ier major effort in this report has been to interpret 
the Standards of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics in terms of specific recommendations for the 
conduct of competition for college women. 

The policies in the body of this report pertain to 
all competition in intramural and extramural programs, 
and are presented as recommended guides to action 
rather than as regulations. 

Where the term “sports day” is used, it is interpreted 
to mean a form of competition in which two or more 
colleges and universities collaborate for the purpose of 
competing with one another in one or more sports. 


I. In all competition, the health of the college women 
is of major consideration. 

1. Medical examinations or re-checks should be given 
annually. 

2. A student who has had an illness after her last 
medical examination, or re-check, should be required to 


present a satisfactory statement from a physician, or 
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Policies for Sports Days 
and Intramural Athletics for College Women 


as authorized by 


THE MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


from the college health service, before she is allowed 
to participate in competitive events. 

3. All competition should be preceded by a condition- 
ing period sufficient to enable the participant to avoid 
excessive fatigue. 

4. The instructor or the sponsor of the competition 
is charged with the responsibility of being alert for 
signs of fatigue and emotional strain, and of removing 
the student from the competition for an appropriate 
period if the situation warrants it. 

5. Competition should be held at a time that is con- 
sistent with the best health practices. 

6. No student should participate in more than one 
full length game or match of a vigorous activity, or its 
equivalent, in one day of organized competition. This 
does not preclude the possibility of recreational games 
being also included in the program. 

7. First-aid service should be available at all times 
during competition. 

8. Since an authoritative statement concerning par- 
ticipation during the menstrual period is not available, 
a policy of caution should be adopted and each case 
should be considered individually. 


II. All competition should be educationally sound. 

1. Purposes of self-direction should be served by giv- 
ing the students an opportunity to choose, plan, and 
execute the program of competition under faculty guid- 
ance. 

2. In competition, stress should be on social contacts, 
skill in group thinking, and skill in extending and re- 
ceiving hospitality. 

3. Experience in competition should lead to increased 
emotional control. 

4. Experience in competition should be pleasurable. 

5. Intramural programs and sports days which pro- 
vide an opportunity for every woman who is interested 
in sports to participate at her own level of skill and en- 
durance are to be encouraged. 

6. Competition should be conducted by qualified 
women officials. 


7. The rules governing the competition should be - 


those developed or authorized by the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics. 
8. Adaptation of rules to allow competition for less 
able students is desirable. 
(Continued on page 316) 
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ECAUSE of the war, mass exer- 
M cises in the form of calisthenics, 

_ tumbling, apparatus, stunts, relays, 
and games, have come into popular 
favor. In the public mind they are 
associated with body building and physical fitness at- 
tainments. This conception is not entirely an accu- 
rate one because it is evident that all forms of sport 
have their contribution to make to sturdy physical 
development as well as to promoting a competitive 
spirit and zest for a cause. Yet at the same time 
there are certain reasons for looking with favor upon 
mass exercises. One is that they are definitely pur- 
posed toward strong bodies as an end in itself. Sec- 
ond, they are economical in time; the exercise they 
afford is given in intensive and applied effort and 
little time is lost in prescribing them. Third, they 
need little equipment; and it is altogether likely that 
complete athletic and sports equipment may be more 
difficult to secure as the war is prolonged. Fourth, a 
large number of individuals can be handled with a 
minimum of leadership; and here again we must re- 
member that the inroads on our teaching staffs for 
war service may make the available number of leaders 
remaining at home entirely too small—in fact, there 
may be a decided shortage. 

Granted that this type of program is receiving more 
emphasis, what type of specific sub-emphases should 
be made? For one thing the various games will be 
more rough and tumble. The element of danger will 
be more present, it is true, but physical fearlessness 
can only come from physical adventuring. The stunt 
element of activities will be much in evidence. The 
dual combative games will be used more and more. 
The relays will use participants as the objects to be 
handled as, for example, in overhead relays, tractor 
relays, pyramiding, and the like. Balancing on nar- 
row footing or on moving footing will be practiced. 

And as for calisthenics, what is the trend? There 
are four types to consider. One is the traditional 


Exercises 


setting-up exercises, Swedish in origin, with the 
positions, static patterns, and emphasis on 
and form. They are still in usage with the 
branches of service, particularly when used 
manual of arms, and will probably remain th 
of hard-boiled sergeants in charge of rookies. 
are the flexibility exercises, Danish in origin, with 
flowing, vigorous movements and severe in their work. 
out. Exercises of this type already have become ai 
mon to preseason athletic conditioning Programs 
They certainly give vigorous exercise in a short time 
with relaxation provided in the change from one a 
of muscles to another. This type of program yp. 
doubtedly will grow. Then, thirdly, there are the 
rhythmic or expressionistic calisthenic Movements 
popularized from Swiss and German sources, in which 
the vigor of the exercises is accentuated by an em. 
phasis, or beat, or wavelike ebb and flow to the exer. 
cises as they are performed. These have promise of 
increased usage as they give zest and a total workout 

Lastly, there is that style of exercise, used in a 
limited way by the Finnish people, but more distinctly 
an American innovation—that of sport gymnastics, 
It is in this field that unusual strides in mass athletic 
training, particularly in the elementary and orienta 
tion programs, have and are taking place. Starting 
with track, the major sports have been broken dowy 
into specific techniques which can be taught in mass 
order. But now the skills of recreative sports in tum 
are being taught in this manner. The golf swing, the 
tennis service, are examples. In cold climates the 
practice of dry skiing is no longer a novelty, nor is 
the holding of skating poses. More recently the foot- 
work and accompanying sweeping arm strokes of 
handball have been taught to count, and _ similarly the 
timing of the glide and delivery in bowling. — There 
is a satisfaction in this type of movement from the 
kinesthetic feel or muscle sense of a skill performed 
with smooth, easy, and relaxed effort. 

As stated before, there is today an added emphasis 
on mass exercise programs—an emphasis which in all 
likelihood will increase rather than decrease. As their 
use grows, certain exercises will undoubtedly become 
selected as best suited to the development of the par- 
ticipants and as best holding their interest. In this 
way a more distinctively American program of mas 
exercises may develop, one likely never to be as pop- 
ular to the American temperament as sports and out- 
ing recreations; but one nevertheless having more 
than its present share of appreciation because of al 
intensified national consciousness of the urgency 0! 
physical fitness and a strong individual pride in being 
physically fit for one’s best service. 
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URING recent months much has 


Now been said and written about the 
Is the need for improvement of fitness of the 
Time nation. This enthusiasm has had both 


good and bad effects. Self-styled 
“authorities,” unfamiliar with the needs of children 
and the purposes of physical education, have advocated 
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narrow programs. There are several ways of pre- 
serving the progress which has been made in the field. 
The following paragraphs explain an effort in that 
direction in the State of Minnesota. oat 

One of the divisions of the State Defense Council is 
the Welfare Defense Advisory Committee which has 
committees on Child Welfare, Consumer Interests, 
Education, Family Welfare, Health, Housing, Public 
Relations, Women’s Activities, Recreation and Phys- 
ical Education. 

The Recreation and Physical Education Committee 
has two subcommittees. To date the physical education 
subcommittee has collaborated with the one on recrea- 
tion in the preparation of Recreation and Physical 
Education Bulletin No. 1 of the Welfare Defense Ad- 
visory Committee of the State Defense Council. The 
Preface to the physical education subcommittee plan 
of action includes brief discussions of the following 
topics : What is Physical Education, The Contribution 
of Physical Education to the Democratic Way of Life, 
The Relation of Physical Education to Recreation, and 
The Relation of Physical Education to Preparedness 
and Defense. The function of the subcommittee is 
“to improve and expand physical education in the 
State of Minnesota.” 

The bulletin has been sent to local defense councils. 
It was given to members of the Minnesota Public 
Recreation Association at its annual meeting. Accord- 
ing to present plans, it will be mailed to school ad- 
ministrators and physical education teachers through- 
out the state. 

What values would one expect from such procedures ? 
Foremost, laymen will become familiar with the need 
for, and purposes of, physical education. Lack of facil- 
ities and trained personnel, two of the main deterrents 
to the advancement of physical education, will be over- 
come in some communities as laymen appreciate the 
values of physical education and the problems of the 
physical education teacher. We are likely to forget 
that most adults (taxpayers) have not had_ school 
experience in a sound physical education program. 

Most state departments of education would welcome 
the cooperation of such a committee in (1) initiating 
surveys of physical education, (2) urging some com- 
munities to meet minimum standards and others to 
exceed them, (3) developing community support for 
expansion of physical education in the light of facts 
revealed in surveys, and (4) encouraging laymen to 
support school administrations in their efforts to pro- 
vide better leadership, facilities, and equipment for 
physical education. 

There is need for sound direction in physical educa- 
tion now, perhaps more than ever before. The nation 
is interested in improved fitness; a sound physical 
education program can make a contribution in that 
direction. Our objectives and needs in terms of time 
allotment, facilities, equipment, and trained personnel 
should be publicized. Our responsibility is clear cut. 
Now is the time for an effective public relations pro- 
gram; your state and local defense councils represent 
avenues of approach.—By Carl L. Nordly, University 
of Minnesota. 
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HEN historians report the pro- 

gress made in health, physical 
education, and recreation, it is quite 
probable that they will speak of our 
present decade as one of cooperation. 
Today there are many evidences of cooperative plan- 
ning on a national, state, and community basis. The 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection set the pattern in the previous decade, and 
demonstrated what can be acccomplished when rec- 
ognized leaders decide to work together for a common 
cause. National professional organizations are demon- 
strating the wisdom of cooperation. 

Our own American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation has united the forces of 
these three divisions into a much stronger national 
organization. In our Assembly meetings we may dis- 
agree violently over controversial issues, but the demo- 
cratic processes prevail and, in the end, we emerge as 
a stronger, unified organization. The National Educa- 
tion Association, through the Educational Policies 
Commission, has published a series of educational docu- 
ments which are the result of cooperative endeavor. 
Their publication, Social Services and the Schools, is 
filled with many suggestions for cooperation in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

The American Public Health Association has _ re- 
leased a report of its Committee on Community Or- 
ganization for Health Education which shows many 
splendid examples of community and state organiza- 
tions for health, physical education, and recreation, 
set up on a cooperative basis. “Suggested School 
Health Policies” is an outstanding example of co- 
operation on the part of eight national professional 
groups. 

The United States Office of Education has called 
to the attention of public school officials the importance 
of taking the initiative in promoting cooperation be- 
tween community health agencies. The United States 
Public Health Service is cooperating with state depart- 
ments of health in the contro! of venereal diseases, 
and the state departments are working with county 
and local groups in such activities as dental examina- 
tions, tuberculosis skin testing programs, and control 
of communicable diseases. Another outcome of co- 
operative planning is The Physical Education Cur- 
riculum (a National Program), which resulted from 
a number of years of research and cooperation on 
the part of The College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, involving professional authorities everywhere. 

Cooperative effort may seem to take a little longer 
to get results, but it is the democratic way of doing 
things. Dictators do things more rapidly, but very 
few people are taken into their planning. Cooperation 
implies group thinking and acting. Now is the time 
for all of us who believe in the democratic way of life 
to work toward a common goal. Let us put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel of progress and work together. When 
this is accomplished, the present decade can be re- 
corded in history as one of cooperation.—By Strong 
Hinman, Director of Health, Physical, and Special 
Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas. 
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Outdoor Cookery for Crowds 


S OUTING activities increase in popu- 
larity in colleges and schools, physical 
education people are being called on 

more and more frequently to take over the 
responsibilities for their success. A good 
meal in the outdoor style can be the out- 
standing feature of a sport fest, summer 
school outing, playday, conference or con- 
vention, Scout or camp gathering, training 
course, or outing club program. 

The cooking of meals outdoors for large 
numbers is as old as recorded history. To- 
day we use practically the same time-hon- 
ored methods and many of the same foods in 
“herd cookery,” so called rather inelegantly 
by J. A. Wilder. Usually these cook-outs 
are for social and recreational purposes, 
although they can be planned to serve an 
educational purpose, as in training camps 
and counselor training courses. In all cases 
the guests enjoy seeing the food being pre- 
pared and often it is a good plan, espe- 
cially if the group is not too large (over 
thirty or forty), to give each guest the op- 
portunity to prepare or finish the prepara- 
tion of one or two items for himself. Dif- 
ferent methods of organizing the mechanics 
of handling the group will be suggested in 
the last part of this article. 


By 
BARBARA ELLEN JOY 


Director, The Joy Camps 


We shall consider here only large group cookery which can be 
done on the spot with a few simple utensils and not take into con- 
sideration at all foods cooked in a kitchen and merely seryed 
picnic style, in the open, such as salads, sandwiches, or cold meats, 
The cookery we are speaking of is in an entirely different cate- 
gory and admittedly involves more “work,” but it is certainly 
much more fun and interests and intrigues the participants in a 
way that a prosaic picnic never could. In fact, such an event could 
be a real adventure, especially to the rank and file who have had 
limited experience in camping and outing activities. 

There are so many novel and different kinds of food suitable 
to “herd cookery” and so many interesting ways of cooking it 
that it seems a waste of opportunity to keep on year after year 
with such old stand-bys as wieners and hamburgers. But even 
the wiener can be cooked more romantically than by boiling or 
on a stick, and hamburgers can be turned out otherwise than in 
the kitchen skillet. We believe that outdoor cooking, whether 
for ten or five hundred, can be done both imaginatively and in- 
triguingly and thereby whet appetites and increase the pleasure 
of all concerned. 

In order to facilitate the giving of as many suggestions as pos- 
sible it seems best to classify them roughly under methods of 
cooking and to follow this with a few sample menus, a short sec- 
tion on organization, and a brief bibliography. 


One-Kettle Dishes 


Each of these “dishes” is practically a meal in itself and can 
be cooked in unlimited amounts. Many of them, obviously, do 
not need additional vegetables on the menu. Several of them 
should be served with or over boiled rice or potatoes, toast, crack- 
ers, biscuits, johnny cake. Ordinary kitchen kettles can be used 
for equipment, either placed over a hunter’s or trapper’s fire or 
suspended from a lug-pole. Standard aluminum camp kettles are 
best, and next in desirability are home-made kettles achieved by 
putting a wire bail on a No. 10 tin or other large tin container. 
Dish pans, wash boilers, and tubs should be considered for larger 
groups. 


Frizzled beef gravy Dutch oven ham and 

with carrots and potatoes 

peas Salmon wiggle 
Scrambled eggs, bacon, Squaw corn 

tomato, and cheese Creole wieners 
Counselors chowder 


Pine bark stew 
Jungle stew 
Canadian chowder 
Wilderness hash 


Camp jambalaya 


Ring Tum Diddy it Burgoo 
Corn chowder op suey Yankee boiled dinner 
Camp chowder Goulash Sauerkraut and spare- 
Komac stew e Chili con carne ribs 


Simple and Easy Individually-Cooked Items 
Each of these items: is cooked on a pointed, green stick or long 
skewer made of stiff wire with a wooden handle; or on a make- 
shift hand broiler or a kitchen toaster (although that is too effete 
for fun). If the group is too large for strictly individual cooking, 
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the “makings” can be gotten 
ready in some cases for the 
uests to file by, cafeteria 


stvle, and assemble their own. 

Angels on horseback 

‘jeners 

aa (cubes of beef, lamb, 
pork, liver; kidneys, sweet- 
breads, oysters; mushrooms, 
bananas; alternated with onion 
slices, small tomatoes, etc., 
with long bacon strip woven 
under or over each item as 
put on stick. ) 

Hamburg loaf 

Chops, thin slices of meat 

Sandwiches and “toasts,” such 
as: ham and pineapple ; cheese ; 
cheese and bacon; bacon, to- 
mato, and lettuce; apple butter 
or sauce and bacon; honey 
cinnamon; banana; apricot and 
marshmallow, etc. 

Green corn 


Cooked Underground 
These suggestions are excellent for “mob scenes.” 
This is the “‘fireless cookery” method and requires 
extensive preliminary operations in the matter of fuel 
and fire-building and considerable experience in han- 
dling the whole procedure.. 


Braised ham slices 
Cottage ham and potatoes 
Lobsters and clams 
Green corn 


Bean hole beans 

Ham or chicken with vege- 
tables. 

Large pieces of beef, lamb, 
etc., or small pigs or lambs 


Cooked Over Coals on Grid 


The grid is placed over a trench containing a bed 
of hardwood coals or glowing charcoal. This grid 
can be a piece of gravel screening, a metal door mat, 
old oven grate, or bed part, supported over the coals 
by iron bars or pipe sections. The trench should be 
rock or brick-lined if possible. There is recorded in 
history, in Father De Smet, a similar fire used for the 
ceremonial cooking of fish by the Kootenai Indians 
which was fifty feet long! <A fire that long and two 
or three feet wide would hold a fortune in porterhouse 
steaks or broiled spring chicken! 
Wieners 
Hamburg loaf 
Broiled chicken 


On Spits 
A turning spit made out of a green, peeled stick will 
work, but an iron spit is better, as the inside of the 
meat is cooked from the conducted heat. . Crotched 
supports for the spit should allow for at least two 
distances from the fire. Not only is this method fun 
to watch, but the odors that arise are devastating. 


Barbecued spare ribs 
Chops of all kinds 
Steaks 


Oysters in shell 
Split fresh fish 


Barbecued chicken, ducks, 
turkeys, game, etc. 
Roasts of all sorts 


Whole small pigs; whole or 
half lambs 
Sections of beef 


Individual Desserts 


Some of these call for individual preparation sticks. 
The individual “dips” for his dessert in others. 
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Apples baked in ashes 
Banana boats 
Chocolate sandwiches 
Candied or taffy apples 


Lots mores 

Some mores 

Taffy kabobs 

Marshmallow and date bobs 


“Special” 

Regional tradition and customs include useful ideas 
for outdoor cookery on a large scale, such as the 
burgoo of Kentucky, the western and southern “get- 
together” barbecue, New England clam bake, fish 
fries, barbecues, and “planks” of other coastal areas, 
Hawaiian dishes, and hosts of others. If there are 
people in the planning group whose parents remember 
the customs of the old country it would be well to ask 
them for ideas. For instance, our kabobs come from 
the Turkish shish-kebab; goulash in its various ver- 
sions from Hungary; chili is Mexican, and the Croa- 
tians put on a luscious looking lamb barbecue for 
large numbers which they call a yanyetina. Tin can 
cookery for smaller groups has many good points. A 
one-pound coffee can, for instance, will hold the raw 
materials for a man-sized meal and the same can may 
be used as the kettle or stove in or on which the meal 
may be cooked. Number 10 tins make fine little stoves 
for two, for bacon and eggs, pancakes, chops, ete. 
Progressive and treasure-hunt suppers, sunrise “sur- 
prise” breakfasts, and other similar titles applied to 
specially planned outdoor meals give just that touch 
which intrigues both young and old. 

The menus which follow are typical ones which have 
been used successfully : 


I 
Tomato juice cocktail 
Barbecued chicken with sauce 
Buttered buns 
Pickles, radishes 
Fresh fruit and cookies 
Beverages 

Ill 
Broiled wieners and buns 
Chopped cabbage and carrot 

salad 

Mustard and tomato sauces 
Taffy kabobs 
Beverages 


fl 
Broiled steak 
Barbecue sauce 
Buttered buns 
Whole tomato 
Potato chips 
Candied apples 
Beverages 

IV 
Frizzled beef on 

boiled in jackets 

Chopped spring salad 
Some mores 
Beverages 


potatoes 
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V 
Bean hole beans 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Cole slaw 
Dill pickles 
Fresh fruit and ginger snaps 
Beverages 


Breakfast No. 1 
Oranges 
Scrambled eggs with chopped 
bacon 
Toast or hard rolls 


Marmalade 
Coffee 


VI 
Bacon, tomato, and 
sandwiches 
Pickles 
Dixie cups 
Chocolate milk 
Breakfast No. 2 
Stewed fruit 
Flap jacks and 
bacon 
Cocoa 
Breakfast No. 3 
Grapefruit juice 
French toast and honey butter 


lettuce 


syrup and 


Canadian bacon 
Coffee 


Successful cookery for large groups demands  sys- 
tematic planning and organization, and perhaps one 
of the best things about it is that it calls for the work- 
ing together of groups of people. If the event is to be 
for social purposes only and there is no special ““edu- 
cation” to be concerned about, the task is compara- 
tively easy, as all eat the same food at the same place. 
All details are handled by committees on transporta- 
tion (if necessary), equipment, food (buying and 
preparation), fire, serving, and clean-up. Cafeteria 
style is usually the best for distributing eating utensils 
and also the food. The eating equipment is placed in 
proper order for convenient use, i.e., the plates first, 
cups, utensils, and paper napkins. If buns are to be 
used to hold meat, they are placed first on the food 
serving table, and so on. The hot foods should be 
brought to the servers (who, of course, stand on the 
opposite side of the table from the line of guests) and 
to the carvers in small quantities by “carriers” from 
the fire, so that the foods are always hot when served. 
Barbecue sauce can be kept hot by serving it from a 
double boiler with hot water in the bottom utensil. 
The clean-up committee has to make provision for 
cartons into which each individual can dispose of food 
remnants and paper containers, and they are also re- 
sponsible for washing and cleaning up. This can also 
be done caféteria style by each guest, proceeding from 
a pan of soapy water to hot rinsing water, and then, 
after the drying process, replacing the clean equip- 
ment where it was obtained. 

Guests usually get great fun out of the following 


control for second, third, and fourth servin 
dealing with children we found that those at t : 
of the line ate as quickly as possible so as to get back 
promptly in line for seconds. Experts in this , 
were back in line before the servers had finished wit 
the end of the first-liners. So we re-organized 
and everybody, including the cooks and servers tal 
one generous helping. Then the whistle Would blo 
for seconds and so on until the food was gone 
everybody pleasantly uncomfortable. 

There is another scheme which permits each men- 
ber to participate actively in the cooking, thus greatly 
enhancing not only the pleasure but also the educa. 
tional benefits to be derived from a meal in the open 
In this plan the whole group is split up into autono- 
mous small groups of from six to ten, each with g 
leader and an assistant. Each group then goes about 
the getting of the meals as if it were miles away from 
the others. Preferably, in order to furnish the opti- 
mum of diversification, each group should have ap 
entirely different menu and this is easily accomplished 
up to eight to ten groups, which would take care of 
eighty to one hundred people. But for a number over 
that it would be better, probably, to have four or fiye 
standard main dishes to be divided among the groups 
and bring in the diversity by the types of fires and 
methods of cookery, and by giving each group the op- 
portunity to choose some special dish or cook some 
dish in a way entirely different from any other group, 

In this way, there piles up a multiplicity of ingeri- 
ous methods which can be observed by members of all 
the groups as they stroll around in between their own 
duties of getting the meal and eating it. Each member 
of each group, therefore, shares vicariously and e- 
thusiastically in the successful, or perhaps unsuccess- 
ful, experience of each other group. 

Such an event is not too difficult to manage, but 
it must be admitted that when one hundred fifty to 
three or four hundred are to be handled, there has to 
be a master mind behind the venture, supported by 
some half-dozen able and energetic workers, plus one 
experienced leader for each group and an assistant ne 
unversed in outdoor cooking lore. As for the “herd,” 
they need not necessarily have been even on a civilized 
picnic. All hands should be mustered out and goo 
fellowship and enthusiastic interest are always ev 
dent and a good time is inevitably had by all. 

Briefly, the organization is as follows: the person 
in charge meets with his special assistants and dl 
group leaders and their assistants. Details concerning 
all phases of the event are carefully gone over, aml 
general directions given, including the way to organi 
the individual group so as to divide the duties of fire 
building and maintenance, getting supplies, cooking 
and serving the food, cleaning up, and returning equip 
ment and leftover food (hardly a problem). In ver 
large groups where leaders do not have access 
standard outdoor cooking books, it is wise to git 
each leader a typed sheet containing menus, plans, afl 
recipes. The best way, however, to arrange for the 
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Can the Gym Be Made Safer? 


By 


ARTHUR H. DESGREY 


The College of The City of New York 


T is altogether natural that safety should have an 

important place in the health and physical educa- 

tion program. Studies show that the majority of 
accidents within the school buildings take place in the 
gymnasium. This may be accounted for by a larger 
number of student exposures in this area as com- 
pared to other areas. A_ school with an organized 
program of physical education for boys and girls, with 
intercholastic and intramural contests, will find a very 
large percentage of school accidents occurring in this 
area. The physical education department usually has 
its staff of trained specialists; it organizes the motor 
activities, conducts examinations, provides corrective 
work, and promotes, to a great degree, activities closely 
associated with safety. There is still room for im- 
provement, nevertheless, in making the gymnasium a 
safer area for our students. 

We have assumed in the past, that accidents “just 
happen,” or that they are inherent in physical educa- 
tion activities. Now we realize that accidents have 
their definite causes—if we can but find them. In 
order to recommend methods of prevention, we must 
first determine causes. 

An accurate and complete accident reporting system, 
wherein a written report of every accident is filed, will 
serve as a basis in determining causes. Such reports 
should be frequently analyzed to indicate institutional 
accident peculiarities. In addition, sufficient material is 
now available to clearly indicate the extent to which 
unnecessary accidents are occurring. It should always 
be kept before us that the reduction of accidents means 
the saving of pupil’s time, the fuller enjoyment of the 
activities, the avoidance of unnecessary institutional 
and individual expenditures, and in many cases, the 
avoidance of temporary or permanent impairment of 
function. 

In Lloyd’s study, Safety In Physical Education In 
Secondary Schools, 510 schools reported 2,370 acci- 
dents for the school year 1931-32. These accidents 
were responsible for a loss of 11,308 days from phys- 
ical education activities. A very rough estimate of 
the accidents, and days lost as a result of participa- 
tion in physical education activities for the whole na- 
tion, can be made on the basis that the study repre- 
sents a total school population of 593,436, or approxi- 
mately 14% of the total enrollment in the nation’s 
public and private high schools. This gives an esti- 
mated aggregate of 17,329 accidents in high school 
situations attributable to physical education activities. 
The days lost from physical education are estimated to 
be 70,761. Economically and morally, we are bound 
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to give careful consideration to the occurrence of 
accidents to determine means for elimination of these 
unnecessary hazards. 

Studies of the secondary and college fields analiz- 
ing accidents as they were reported, grouped the causes 
under the following headings: (1) those accidents 
caused by inadequate equipment; (2) those caused by 
inadequate leadership; (3) those caused due to nature 
of the activity. 


Equipment Hazards and Control 

“Equipment” is used as an embracive term to in- 
clude all materials used in the activity. 

Opinions of a large number of men and women 
teachers concerning the causes of accidents in physical 
education activities due to equipment indicate, in gen- 
eral, the awareness of the hazards present in their 
teaching situation. 

Opinions of Teachers of Causes of Accidents Due to 
Equipment.—The following equipment hazards have 
been listed by teachers: slippery shower floors, slippery 
gymnasium floors, wall obstructions, obstruction — of 
playing space, equipment in poor repair, equipment in- 
adequately set up, swinging doors, and steps and stairs. 

The hazards of “slippery surfaces” appear to be a 
paramount danger in their evaluations. The large 
number of accidents due to “being struck by a piece 
of play equipment” is partially attributable to the 
nature of the activity. 

Many accidents occur, however, because of over- 
crowding and the playing of a number of ball games 
at the same time in a restricted area. This is very 
true in the so-called “free play” periods and other 
loosely organized and supervised groups of activities 
conducted in a restricted area. Most of the organized 
group activities require a great deal of space, and if 
this is not provided, accidents are bound to occur. 
People will run into each other and be struck by play 
equipment. Certain areas of equipment control are 
apparent—the provision of adequate space and facili- 
ties as well as the maintenance of facilities. Proper 
sanitation, aeration, illumination, architectural design, 
and fire safety must be considered in the design and 
construction of such facilities. 

Factors Pointing toward Safer Conduct of the Activi- 
ties.— 


1. Clear playing space unobstructed by pillars or low, over- 
hanging fixtures. 


2. Objects projecting from walls up to a height of eight feet 
should be reduced to a minimum. Drinking fountains and radi- 
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ators should be recessed and screened, and windows strongly 
screened. 

3. Side lines and back lines of the basketball courts must be 
sufficiently in from the wall to prevent the players from run- 
ning into them. 

4. The floor must be resilient and of such a nature as to 
reduce slipping to a minimum when running. 

5. The floor should be cleared of all obstacles over which 
one might trip as soon as the activity is completed. Leaving 
apparatus on the floor unsupervised invites promiscuous experi- 
mentation, often resulting in accidents. 

6. If bleachers are used along the side lines, sufficient space 
should be left between the side lines and the lower tier of the 
bleachers to prevent the players running into them. 

7. Swinging doors should not be used for gymnasium, exits, 
or entrances. Doors should open away from the playing space 
to avoid possibility of colliding with the door. 

8. Sufficient space must be allowed for peak loads either by 
the increase of space or decrease of peak loads. A peak load 
must be thought of in terms of the available space and super- 
vision. 

9. To insure adequate supervision, the director’s office 
should be situated so that a clear vision of the total area is 
available. 


Maintenance of Equipment.—Periodic checks on 
facilities and equipment of the physical education plant 
are essential if a safe condition for play is to prevail. 

Regular weekly inspection should be made to in- 
clude (1) heavy apparatus; ceiling apparatus; (2) 
floor surfaces; (3) screening on windows, radiators 
and lights; (4) mats for general cleanliness and tears ; 
(5) permanent equipment—stall bars, ladders, ropes, 
back stops, etc; (6) locker rooms—condition of lock- 


ers, floors, and benches; (7) shower rooms—condition: 


of shower heads, drains, floors; (8) special activity 
rooms—condition of floors and walls. 

A daily inspection of apparatus and equipment to be 
used for the day’s instruction, practice, and games 
should also be made. 

The proper placement and erection of equipment are 
particularly necessary in gymnasium situations. All 
unnecessary objects should be removed from the floor ; 
mats should be properly placed for apparatus work ; 
tumbling and all apparatus should first be tested by 
the instructor before its use by the student. 


Leadership Controls 


Leadership is interpreted to cover the teacher load, 
the student leaders, and the direct supervision as the 
activities go on. 

Opinions of Teachers Concerning the Causes of Acci- 
dents Due to Inadequate Leadership —These include 
(1) overcrowding floor space; (2) overcrowding 
equipment; (3) inadequately erected equipment; (4) 
carelessness of students. 

Overcrowding of space and equipment is indicated 
to be an outstanding cause of accidents. It is respon- 
sible for a sufficiently high percentage of accidents io 
warrant the careful attention of teachers. Careful 
planning of available space and equipment is essen- 
tial. Class schedules and peak loads should be con- 
trolled in terms of space and leadership available. Par- 
ticipation in the very hazardous activities should not 
necessarily be required of all students in class instruc- 
tion. This is particularly true of heavy apparatus 


activities. Activities should be so organized that 
student may pass through a progressive ski] 
Proper skills should be taught in all aspect 
activity and particular care should be given 
skills which result in the greatest incidence or 
of accidents. 

Some of the Major Leadership Controls 
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1. Adequate officiating. 

2. Assurance that the student is fit before enterj 
activities. 

3. Adequate supervision of activity areas, particular 
crowded periods and before and after classes. 

4. Heavy apparatus to be used only when close Supervision j 
available. = 

5. Proper training of student leaders in catching those wh 
fall from apparatus. The duties of these leaders is jn ‘ 
nature of assistance rather than full responsibility for squads 

6. Full-time teachers of physical education should be én 
ployed, or the use of part-time teachers under the direction of 
a full-time teacher. 

7. Give progressive conditioning in all activities, 

8. Adapt activities to space and equipment available—ayoid 
over-crowding. 

9. Give specific safety instructions to leaders and students 

10. It is desirable to have medical service available for all 
types of periods, class instruction, intramurals, and intermurals 

11. First aid must be rendered immediately. Athletics should 
not be conducted unless a qualified person is available to ren. 
der immediate first aid. Students should not be entrusted with 
this responsibility. 


Ng into 


Y during 


Teachers should be safety-conscious and trained to 
recognize hazards and know how to prevent them 
where possible and what to do when an injury occurs, 
They must recognize the signs of over-training, as well 
as lack of training, and know when a student is phys. 
ically fit to enter or re-enter a game. They must know 
the expectancies of injuries for various sports and 
activities and prevent unnecessary injuries. 


Student Controls 


Student controls exclude those factors which directly 
affect the students themselves, including their organ- 
ization for activity participation, and_ selection for 
competition. 


1. Physical examination should be given all students before 
entering physical education activities. 

2. Where possible, the examination should be repeated dur- 
ing the year. 

3. The fitness of a student for interschool competition should 
be made on expert judgment. The physician and coach appeat 
to be sufficient media for this purpose. 

4. The reliance on the written permission of parents for the 
determination of students’ fitness for competition is undesirable 

5. Grade is a good procedure for assignment of students to 
physical education classes. Division of classes in squads o 
the basis of standard physical ability tests is a most desirable 
procedure. 


Program Controls 


Lloyd’s study indicates that among the activities 
carried on in the gymnasium, heavy apparatus is Cot 
sidered a very hazardous activity; wrestling anf 
tumbling as highly hazardous in terms of accidents 
These activities also rank foremost in terms of serious 
ness of injuries. The above activities should be mot 
carefully surpervised and the selection of students for 
these activities more carefully checked. Where thee 
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activities are used, there should be a teacher in direct 
charge. Provision should be made for special and cor- 
rective activities for those students whose physical 
status does not warrant a regular program. 

To further emphasize the importance of safety in 
the activity program carried on in the gymnasium, 
the following material should be stressed in the activity 
and hygiene classes: (1) safety in the use of the ap- 
paratus ; (2) development of skills in bodily coordi- 
nation; (3) fatigue as a cause of accidents ; (4) mental 
causes of accidents; (5) safety in athletics. 

Much of the safety instruction can well be integrated 
with the activity program. Some of the most valu- 
able safety lessons can be taught as the occasion arises. 
If each opportunity is utilized, many of the following 
attitudes and practices will result : 


1. To realize the danger of over-exertion when not in proper 
physical condition. 

2. An understanding of the fun, dangers, and safe practices in 
sports. 

3. An aversion to causing an injury to an opponent in com- 
petitive sports. 

4. A knowledge of simple first aid. 

5. To understand the hazards peculiar to certain organized 
sports. 

6. Skills in using apparatus presenting hazards. 

7. Attitude of cooperation with teachers to prevent injury 
due to “horse play.” 

8. Proper methods of reporting injuries to proper authorities. 

9. Proper knowledge and attitude concerning one’s own physi- 
cal limitations. 


10. Proper attitude toward necessity for strict supervision of 
activities. 

11. Acquisition of fundamental skills and knowledge of rules 
of games. 

12. Danger of sitting around in damp clothing after a work- 
out or game. 

13. Attitude of respect for the rights of others during the 
game. 

14. A clean game is a safe game. 

15. To take care of slight injuries. 

16. Development of agility to avoid falls. 

17. Understand the futility of taking foolish chances. 

18. Development of graee and skill in various activities. 

19. Proper shoes for gymnasium use. 

20. Proper knowledge of obstructions in gymnasium. 


The School’s Responsibility 

An institution promoting a program which has its 
areas of hazard must face the responsibility when 
these hazards occur. Practically all activities involve 
hazards, athletics particularly so, since they are situ- 
ations largely organized around the emotional tenden- 
cies of attack and retreat. Some of the hazards found 
will be due to the nature of the activity, others to the 
facilities, equipment, and leadership. 

It can be shown that many of the hazards and re- 
sultant accidents are unnecessary; their presence does 
not improve the game and they become an indictment 
of the organization and the leadership promoting these 
activities. It is these latter causes of accidents with 


which we are primarily concerned, the removal of 


(Continued on page 317) 


For Your Squad 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ol new Keds sports. 
DEPARTMENT BULLETIN 


Every member of your baseball squad will want a 
copy of the Keds Sports Department bulletin on 
baseball. Frankie Frisch, manager of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, wrote it to help ambitious youngsters play 
better baseball. Plenty of pictures show how to 
play every position. 

Your own local Keds dealer will secure enough 
copies for your squad. If you prefer, you can write 
directly to the Keds Sports Department, 1230 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. 

During the year there will be other Bulletins. 
They will help you build your sports program. 
When you get your copies of the Bulletin on Base- 
ball, ask your Keds dealer to keep you posted on 
the others. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


€ ; 1230 Sixth Avenue «+ Rockefeller Center +* New York 
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A Check List of Barnes Spring Books 


a HISTORY OF 


VHYSICAL EDUCATION 


NORMA SCHWENDENER PhO 


A HISTORY OF 
Physical Education 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By NORMA SCHWENDENER, Ph.D. Professor 
of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Here, at last, is a modern history of 
physical education in the United States 
interpreted by one who has been inti- 
mately connected with the tremendous 
strides of physical education in the last 
twenty years. The author, in presenting 
her material, has been concerned with its 


historical presentation in correlation with the cultural, social, 


political and ecanomic aspects of American life. 


The text is 


developed within periods of American history, with a limited 


use of dates. 


European philosophies. and the work of out- 


standing organizations in this country are traced and described. 

Students will find by using this book why physical education 

me is an integral part in the development of American culture. 
[ere 8vo Cloth, Fully Illustrated, $2.00. 


BUILDING MORALE 


By JAY B. NASH, Ph.D., Head of the Depart- |, 
ment of Physical Education and Health, School . 
of Education, New York University. 


Dr. Nash _ has 


how vital to the 


written a stimulating 
book which will be an inspiration and 

ah help to all teachers. 
4 in simple language and shows how im- 
portant it is in our daily life and, in turn, 
life of 
Morale by itself has no significance, but \S 
morale for a purpose is the all-important 
spirit that makes for victories. 
author defines it, is “a religious zeal for the right of people to 


He explains morale 


BUILDING 
MORALE 


our country. No 


In a democracy, morale, as the 


establish ‘self-approved laws’ and for the obligation and dis- 
cipline that gives obedience to these laws.” 5” x 8” Cloth, $1.00. 


Walk Your Way To 
Better Dancing , 


By LAWRENCE HOSTETLER 
Author of ‘“‘The Art of Social Dancing” 


The author’s success in the teach- 
ing of dancing has been based upon 
the principle that we dance as we 
walk. Using the walk as a basis, 
the author outlines the fundamen- 
tals of successful dancing. He de- 
velops in logical sequence through 
body control and correct walking 
into the dance-walk and_ finally 
leading and following a partner. 


This foundation technique is applied to all the modern dances 
including the Fox-trot, Waltz, Tango, Rumba, Conga, Pea- 


body and Lindy. 


6" +9” Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 
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Teaching Physical Educo. 
tion in the Elementary 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Sc hool 


By Salt, Ed.D. 
sica ucation, Universit 
Grace |. Fox, M.A., Instructor 
Education, Florida State Colle: 
Women; Elsie M. Douthett, A. 
tor of Health and Physical Education 
versity of Florida; B. K. Stevens, MA |. 
structor of Health and Physical’ Educ.” 
University of Florida. ation, 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Professor of Phy. 


This new book endeavo 
elementary classroom teac 
ulating and conducting a 
cal education program based upon the needs and 
any particular group of children. Emphasis has been placed 
upon a flexible program. The book provides objectives actiy 
ities, methods, and procedures for teachers in the field’ and ‘ 
also ideally suited for use as a basic textbook for prospective 
teachers. Each activity is fully described so that the untrained 
teacher will have no difficulty in understanding the directions 
The material has been tried over a period of many years jn 
florida. 8vo Cloth, Jilustrated, Music, $2.00. 


Ts to guide 
hers in torn. 
sound physi 
interests of 


The Spanish-American 
Song and Game Book 


Compiled by Workers of the Writ- 
ers’ Program, Music Program, and 
Art Program of the Work Projects 
Administration in the State of New 
Mexico. 


Here is a collection of songs 
and games which are actually 
a part of the folk lore of Amer- 
ica, timely because it gives the 
opportunity for all American 
boys and girls to be acquainted 
with these games and_ songs. 
The descriptions of the games, 
and songs themselves, are given 
in both Spanish and English. Libraries will find it of primary 
importance in promoting the “Good Neighbor” policy. 8” x9" 
Cloth, Illustrated, Music, $2.00. 


Invitation to Dance 
By WALTER TERRY 


Invitation 


Dance Critic, New York Herald Tribune lo 
J 

In this comprehensive book, the Dar i 
author makes clear the functions of ty k 
the American dance in the theatre, Terry 
education and in recreation. The book : fe 
outlines the sources of dance, influence — epg. 


of other nations on American dance, 
the reasons for the current and grow- 
ing popularity of dancing. Dancing 
techniques are described in non-tech- 
nical terms and the story of dancing in this country is told 
through the leading exponents of the dance itself. 5” #8 
Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 


Send for our Bulletin of New Books if 


you have not already received your copy. 


A. S. 


67 West 44th St. 


BARNES AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1838 


New York 
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A Check List of Barnes Spring Books 


The Barnes Dollar Sports Library 


FLY CASTING 


By GILMER G. ROBINSON, Author of “Bait Casting”’ 


Following the same style and treatment as 
in his earlier book, the author outlines the 
methods and skills of successful fly casting. 
The expert and beginner will find information 
to help catch more fish. Of particular value 
is the chapter on how to care for equipment. 
Cloth Bound, Illustrated, $1.00. 


| 


Outdoor 


COME AND GET IT! 
The Compleat Outdoor Chef 


By GEORGE W. MARTIN 


Author of ‘‘The Modern Camping Guide” 
Illustrated by Hamilton Greene 


In this new book you will find 
menus, recipes, ideas that will fit all 
kinds‘ of gatherings, large or small. 
Whether you want to have a feast in 
your own backyard or a club picnic, 
you will find explicit instructions on 
how to make your gathering an out- 
standing success. The author includes 


and tésted. He tells you how to make 
both temporary and permanent fire- 
places. To the sportsman especially, we recommend his recipes 
for the cooking of fish and game. 8vo Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 


HOW TO GROW FOOD 
FOR YOUR FAMILY 


By SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


Here is a book by a plain dirt 
gardener who grows food to eat 
because it is part and parcel of his 
daily life. First, he started his 
garden on a_ hit-or-miss system 
without tangible results. Then, he 
realized that in order to get results 
he should have a record and thus 
he kept records for the ensuing 
years of the net results of his seed, 
fertilizer, and own work. This is 
no book hastily put together for the current emergency, but 
actually the result of ten years of careful gardening and the 
analysis of the records of the author’s gardens through good 
years and bad. He starts you with the choice of a plot and 
shows you how to test the soil and improve its character. He 
describes common pests and outlines tried measures of com- 
bating these pests. Each vegetable is discussed as to the 
method of growing and food value. Full instructions are given 
on the cultivation of the garden. The book is concluded with 
simple instructions on how to can vegetables for year ‘round 
use. 8vo Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 


hundreds of recipes that he has tried- 


VOLLEY BALL 


By ROBERT LAVEAGA, Director of Physical Education, 
Boston Y-M.C.A. 


One of the increasingly popular group and 
recreational sports, volley ball is popular with 
all ages. The author, long associated with the 
game, has written a valuable and_ practical 
handbook for coaches and players alike. Meth- 
ods of coaching and playing are clearly an- 
alyzed. Cloth Bound, Illustrated, $1.00. 


Books 


THE PICNIC BOOK 


Prepared for the National Recreation Associa- 
tion By CLARK L. FREDRIKSON 


There is more to a real picnic than just 
eating, and this book tells you how to 
plan a party that will be remembered by 
your guests as an event of fun and good 
fellowship. It will be invaluable to club 
leaders, church workers, and recreation 
directors. You will learn how to plan 
the program, to start the ball rolling, and 
to be sure that everyone joins in the 
Included are menus and also instructions 

Large 12mo Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25, 


MUSINGS OF AN ANGLER 


By 0. WARREN SMITH 


spirit of the affair. 
on building fireplaces. 


Every angler knows that “there’s more 
to fishing than catching fish” and_ thi; 
book contains the fullness of appreciation 
which makes this statement true. In 
it you will find recorded the joys, the 
trials, the disappointments and the re- 
wards so familiar and yet so rarely writ- 
ten. Large 12mo Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 


e 


Biographies for Boys and Girls 


Famous Explorers 


For Boys and Girls 
By RAMON P. COFFMAN and 
NATHAN G. GOODMAN 


These stories of adventure 
and daring prove that history i; : 
often more exciting than fiction. 


This book tells the human side 
of the explorers and their activ- 
ities. The map of the world 
unfolds for the reader as he 
travels with explorers like Leif 3 
Ericson, Magellan, Captain 
Cook, Dr. Livingstone, and 
Admiral Byrd. 8” x 9” Cloth, 
Illustrated, $2.00. 


Oher titles in this series are: 
A Child’s Book of Famous Composers By Gladys Burch and John Wol- 
cott, $2.00. 
Famous Inventors for Boys and Girls By Irmengarde Eberle, $2.00. 
Modern Composers for Boys and Girls By Gladys Burch, $2.00. 


A. S. 


67 West 44th St. 


BARNES AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1838 


New York 
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Art and Procedure 
of Aquaplaning 


By 
LUCILE C. LaSALLE 


. Stevens School for Girls, Philadelphia; 
Ogontz White Mountain Camp, Sugar Hill, N.H. 


HE keynote of successful aquaplaning is a relaxed 
but well controlled body, with attention directed 
to the board+ while riding. Regardless of athletic 
ability, almost anyone can learn to ride a simple stand- 
ard aquaplane. Stunt riding, however, is a test of 
skill and balance. 
Four rules of great importance to keep in mind for 
all aquaplaners are: 
1. Do not consider aquaplaning unless you are an 
able swimmer. 
2. Never wrap the guide ropes around the hands; 
hold them in a natural handclasp position. 
3. When falling (and you should practice falling), 
let go of the ropes to prevent being dragged through 
the water, and try to fall sideways or backwards. 


The photographs on this page show two tricks in the higher 
art of aquaplaning — stunt riding — for which the stunt 
board is used. 


Avoid a forward fall. There is a possibility of striking 
the board. 

4. If water is unusually rough, it is best not to 
attempt to aquaplane, unless you have had a great deal 
of experience. 

Do not confuse aquaplaning with surfboard riding. 
There is a distinct difference between the two. The 
surfboard is considerably heavier than an aquaplane 
and is not attached to a boat, nor does it have guide 
ropes. The simplest aquaplane is made of spruce, or 
pine. It is about 9’ long, 234’ wide, and 1%” thick. 
The surfaces are generally treated with paint or shel- 
lac. Attached to the front is a tow rope which in 
turn is attached to the stern of a motorboat. This is 
at least 15’ long. On each side of the aquaplane are 
two guide ropes about 3%’ long which you use in 
steadying yourself in rising on the board, and while 
riding. 

The simplest and most successful procedure for a 
beginner is to practice the following on the aquaplane 
while it is on a float or land. From a front prone 
position, holding the guide ropes to each side of the 
aquaplane, with the legs hanging from at least knees 
on‘down over the back edge of the plane, draw both 
legs forward simultaneously to a kneeling position. 
Still holding the guide ropes in contact with the sides 
of the board (to steady yourself) place one foot just 
off the center of the board, then the other foot, and 
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at this instant with both feet on the board let go of 
the sides of the board, still retaining the ropes in 
your hands and quickly, without a body jerk, straighten 
your knees so that you are in an erect, standing posi- 
tion. Failure to hold the ropes to the board all the 
while to this point will cause you to fall. Stand with 
feet firmly planted, shoulder distance apart, weight 
equally distributed on both feet, grip with the toes, 
flex knees slightly, keep abdomen in, chest leading, 
shoulders back and head erect. Posture is of definite 
importance in aquaplaning. 

For real sport and test of skill, the next step is to 
ride the “wake.” This is the water on each side of the 
aquaplane which forms walls of waves caused by the 
speed of the motor boat. 

To ride the wake you start from directly behind 
the motor boat, shifting the body weight to the side 
toward which you wish to go, keeping both feet 
firmly placed on the board. It is important that the 
body at all times be directly over the aquaplane, other- 
wise the unequal distribution of weight will cause you 
to fall. Once over the wake, shift immediately to the 
opposite side to go back again behind the boat, or to 
swing across to the other wake. 

To dismount the aquaplane (providing you have 
not fallen off into the water in the meantime) is just 
the reverse of mounting. Bending forward at the 
waist with the guide ropes in your hands, grasp the 
sides of the board and come to a kneeling position, 
from here extend your legs backward, and slide off 
the board. 

An adaptation of 
the idea of aquaplan- 
ing that brings one 
into the realm of 
“higher art” is riding 
the skis. The two skis 
are separate and each 
has a rubber shoe into 
which the foot is fit- 
ted. They are ex- 
tremely difficult to 
ride, and there is a 
terrific pull on the 
lower back from the 
guide rope which is 
attached to the motor 
boat. 

The illustrations on 
this page show the 
skis themselves some- 
What, but particularly demonstrate the balance required 
in this activity and indicate the possibilities for fun and 
excitement that mastering the skis will bring. In the 
two top pictures at the right and in the single photo just 
above, the rider has crossed the wake and is skimming 
along almost parallel with the boat. In the lowest pic- 
ture of the panel at the right, the rider is making prepar- 
ations to cross back over the wake. All this maneuver- 
ing is done by shifting the weight through the hips, in 
much the same way that one controls the aquaplane. 
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Everyone should have the thrill and exhilaration of 
aquaplaning. It is not just for the athletic type of 
person—any swimmer can do it. Make it a ‘“‘must 
learn” at your first opportunity and feel the joy of 
being alive. me 
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“Low We Do It” 


Health Education in Time of War 

HE following principles for health education in the Detroit 

Public Schools in time of war were listed in a statement 
recently sent from the Division of Instruction to all school 
principals for their information and guidance. 

The introduction to this statement emphasized that the prin- 
ciples upon which the health education program has been built 
are as sound in times of war as in times of peace; and that 
what is needed now is an intensification of those aspects most 
vitally important to the welfare of boys and girls facing war. 
They have always been integral parts of the program but 
should be strengthened now. 

1. Every means possible should be employed in the cor- 
rection of remediable physical defects. 

2. Nutrition will assume greater and greater importance 
and should be emphasized in health instruction, general science, 
and home economics. 

3. Most of us are qualified to teach first aid. This is vitally 
important now. 

4. As nursing service becomes scarcer, it is more and more 
necessary that instruction be given in home care of the sick. 

5. As we approach the possibility of large groups concen- 
trating in limited spaces, every precaution possible needs 
to be taken to insure healthful and sanitary school conditions. 

6. Every boy and girl in our intermediate and high schools 
having pools should be taught to swim. 

7. High school boys in particular should be given more 
combative sports. 

8. We should concentrate more on those activities that 
will increase strength, agility, and physical stamina. 

9. Activities having potential morale building qualities 
should receive increased emphasis. 

10. As many boys and girls as is possible under plant 
facilities should participate in intramural or interschool com 
petitive athletics (high school). 

11. In all of our physical education activities we should 
stress leadership and followership. 

12. Greater precautions should be taken to avoid accidents. 
Every accident is a potential loss, physically, mentally, and 
economically. 

As we re-interpret our program in terms of its value to boys 
and girls who are facing an unknown and frightening future we 
do not lose sight of the fundamental principles upon which it 
is built. We attempt to adapt it so that the pupils in our 
charge may be better fitted to cope with whatever fate holds 
in store for them. 

Those of us who are confused, and searching somewhat 
blindly perhaps for something worth while and important in 
civilian defense, can make no greater contribution than that 
of consecrating ourselves to helping boys and girls to attain 
a sounder physical, social, and emotional health. 

VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Detroit Public Schools 


“Athletic Shoes’”—A Puppet Show 


Boys’ and Girls’ Physical Education Department can 
sponsor a program like the following that will both enter- 
tain the audience and at the same time arouse interest in 
athletic sports. 

Time for Preparation—Two weeks. 

Time for Presentation—One hour. 

Stage Arrangement.—A miniature stage should be arranged 
with a back drop and curtains as for any puppet show. The 
shop boys could make a puppet stage, or a miniature stage could 
be improvised by using two small tables, the legs of which 
should be covered with small pieces of cyclorama curtains. The 


front curtains and the valance should be made out of cambr; 
the same color as that of the large stage front curtain, If Ps 
large stage has cyclorama curtains, use small Pieces of thi 
curtain for the back curtains of the puppet stage. In this w : 
the miniature stage can be made to resemble the large s nd 
on which it is placed. The puppets are different kinds : 
athletic shoes, which are fastened to wires and manipulated 
from above. 
Program 
The story of the athletic shoes is related by a reader who 
stands behind the scenes. The reader and the different episodes 
should be accompanied by soft music played by three or four 
violins and a piano, off stage. 
Reader: Our school has many a kind of course 
From math to music gay, 
But physical ed is the source 
Of all our pride today. 


The tale of sports, perhaps, is told 
The games each class pursues, 
Most truly in the heels and soles 
Of our own athletes’ shoes. 


Episode I. Gymnasium Class 
(Music: Any march) 
Reader: Betore the sports, perhaps, we should 
Our class work demonstrate. 
How we excel in marching 
Our gym shoes will relate. 

Scene: The curtains of the miniature stage open and several 
pairs of gym shoes are seen marching about, while a larger 
pair, representing those of the instructor, reimain in place, 

Voice of the Instructor, off stage: “Leit, right, left, right!” 
(The gym shoes, which are kept at proper intervals in perfect 
time and cadence, march about the stage.) 

Instructor: “Halt!” (The shoes halt.) 

Instructor: “About face!” (The gym shoes turn around and 
face the opposite direction.) 

Instructor: “Mark time! March!” (The gym shoes mark 
time.) 

Instructor: “Forward, march!” (The gym shoes march for- 
ward. ) 

(Curtain closes) 


Episode II. Football 
(Music: On Wisconsin) 
Reader: (Name of school) has a football team, 
Its men are brave and bold 


Now if close you'll watch their shoes 
A touchdown you'll behold. 


Scene: The curtain opens, revealing a number of football 
shoes arranged about on the stage in positions similar to those 
taken by football players at the beginning of a game. Whistle 
blows offstage. One football shoe runs and kicks high as if 
kicking off from center. The shoes on one side run in the 
direction of the kickoff, the others in the opposite direction. 
Slight pause. Shoes line up in two rows facing each other. 

Quarterback, off stage: “54, 9, 41, 35, Hip!” 

Shoes make a wild rush in all directions, most of them land- 
ing in a great heap. Pause. Shoes go back to formation again. 

Quarterback, off stage: “27, 18, 20, 43, 59, Hip!” (Shoes 
rush about, one shoe running for a touchdown while the rest 
of the shoes follow in the same direction.) 

Rooters, off stage: “Touchdown! Touchdown!” 

(Quick curtain) 
Episode III. Basketball 


(Music: School basketball song) 
Reader: In basketball, in basketball 
That game we love to play, 
All our shoes do run and jump 
As we'll show you today. 
Scene: Curtain opens revealing basketball shoes, (dark 
shoes for one team and white for the other), arranged on 
the stage, with a dark and a white pair in the center facing 
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Tells you how to overcome annoying 


dust conditions quickly, economically! 


HY permit severe dust conditions to ruin 

the usefulness of your playground or recre- 
ational area? Dust is not only a costly nuisance, but 
a definite menace to health. Your dust problem can 
be overcome quickly and effectively with GULF 
SANI-SOIL-SET, the modern, proven agent for 
controlling dust. 

GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is a product now used 
extensively by many large municipalities, schools 
and parks throughout the country. It has been 
found an invaluable aid in keeping dust down and 


NEW 


THE PRESS! 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company HP 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


controlling dust.” 


Name 


GULF SANI-SOIL-SET 
BOOKLET— JUST OFF 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the new 
booklet “Gulf Sani-Soil-Set — the modern proven agent for 


Title 


Address 


improving the surface. It is a light-colored, odor- 
less, non-staining liquid of petroleum base; non- 
toxic to skin abrasions and has definite germicidal 
properties. 

Fill out the coupon above and mail it today. 
The complete story of GULF SANI-SOIL-SET, 
what it does and how it does it, is presented 
clearly and concisely in this attractive new booklet. 
In addition there are photographs showing repre- 
sentative grounds treated, and statements from 
satisfied users. 


GULF SANI-SOIL SET 
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each other. Referee’s whistle blows off stage. The dark and 
the white pairs in the center jump, one pair jumping much 
higher than the other. After these shoes jump, all the shoes 
run hither and yon. Referee’s whistle blows again. Shoes re- 
main quiet. On one side of the stage a dark and a white pair 
of shoes face each other. 

Referee’s whistle blows again. The dark and the white shoes 
facing each other jump. Immediately after this jump all the 
shoes run in the same direction, while the rooters off stage 
yell, “Basket! Basket! We want a basket.” 

Shoes remain quiet for a second, then they turn and take their 
first positions. 

Voice, off stage: “Time out!” (All dark shoes gather in one 
part of the stage and all white shoes huddle together on the 
opposite side.) 

(Curtain) 
Episode IV. Swimming 

Reader: In the lake and at the beach, 

Or in the swimming pool, 
Gay bathing shoes of boys and girls 
Will dive in water cool. 


Real well they’ve learned their lessons, 
Of jump, and kick, and tread, ~ 
For they’ve been taught in “phys ed” 
Not to act like lumps of lead. 

Scene: The curtains open, revealing a small diving board on 
which several pairs of bright colored bathing shoes are stand- 
ing. One by one each pair of shoes dives off the diving board. 
If possible, have each pair make a different kind of jump or 
dive. After diving off, the shoes could kick, tread water, then 
stand still or walk. 

(Curtain) 
Episode V. Tennis 

Reader: And in the game of tennis, 

Our girls can serve fast balls. 
Oh, how they swing their rackets 
To pile up the score they call. 


But if you want a real thrill, 
Watch them receive that ball. 
Just see their shoes run and jump 
With never a slip or fall. 


Scene: The curtains open, showing a table tennis net 
stretched across the miniature stage. On both sides of the net 
is a pair of small tennis shoes, one pair being placed farther 
back from the net than the other. 

Voice, off stage: “Service!” (Both pairs of tennis shoes run 
toward the net. After running and jumping about the court for 
a few seconds they return to their original positions. ) 

Voice, off stage: “15—Love! Service!” (The serving pair of 
shoes runs forward, then quickly returns to its original position. 
The other pair of tennis shoes runs forward almost to the net.) 

Crowd, off stage: “40—Love! Service!” Both pairs of 
shoes run and jump all over the court. After a few seconds 
the first voice shouts “A love game.” 

(Curtain) 
Episode VI. The Rooters 
(Music: High school song) 
Reader: Our athletes’ shoes we know have made 
An imprint that will last, 
In all the sports of dear old high 
They’ve stepped along right fast. 


And ye, oh loyal student host! 

To cheer them you did choose 

Look long and well and you can see 
Your own, ’mongst athletes’ shoes. 


Scene: The curtains open, showing a few athletic shoes (if 
stage is large enough, use one pair of each kind), around which 
are a large number of all kinds of school shoes. A great deal 
of interest and fun will be derived if shoes that some of the 
students wear to school are used. 


The school shoes jump up and down while the rooter 
stage give one or two high school yells. While a choru 
stage sings the high school song, the curtains close. 

Interest can also be aroused by putting up signs all 
school about ten days before the program. 
the following could be used. 


S off 
S off. 


8 Over the 
Signs similar to 


Better sleep with your shoes on or the gym classes will 
get them. 


Shoes? Shoes? Shoes? Mystery! 
Hang on to your shoes! 
Shoes! Shoes! We're after your shoes! 


Other episodes may also be developed on such activities as 
track, dancing, etc. 
Marietta ABELL 
and Acnes A. HAmMerness 
Glendale, California 


Washer “Holes” of Cement 


SIMPLE yet useful device that we would like to pass 
on is a way of making washer “holes” of cement. Using 
coffee cans with a small can set inside, cement was poured and 
allowed to harden. Then the tin was cut away (and saved 
for defense). These make permanent “holes” when placed in 
the ground and have been very satisfactory. 
TecKLA M. Petersen 


Delaware School 
Evansville, Indiana 


Hop — Skip — and Jump 
A History of Physical Education 
(A Farcical Essay) 


N one period of the past, physical education consisted of good 

old gymnastics: 1, 2, 3, hold; up, side, front, down; up, in- 
hale ; down, exhale; bend, stretch, relax ; bend, stre---tch, relax. 

Big bulging biceps, aren’t they wonderful! The ladies would 
most likely faint at the sight of the male strength. But a lady 
with such muscular talent is something different. Where is 
there beauty in enormous outstanding muscles? And where are 
character training, initiative, individualism developed? 

A leopard skin draped on the male depicting the torso is one 
thing, but the same on the female! Please, no, no! 

Then criticism cried and questioning of values resounded. 
There was a certain monotony in gymnastics, be they German, 
Swedish, or Danish. 

Exercises are not enough. Let’s have fun and play. Try 
games and sports. Ah, here is a solution. Bang! the pendulum 
swings quickly. Ah, another solution. Somebody tied the 
pendulum. Out goes most everything else. In comes a full 
recreation program. 

So dissatisfaction crops up. An adequate intramural pro- 
gram develops. Games and sports for ladies can be arranged 
after school hours. 

Still that is not enough. Give us more! Look at my posture! 
Show me how to walk correctly, poised, and beautiful. Teach 
me to be graceful on the dance floor, ever thoughtful of my 
partners’ toes. Let me express myself through rhythms and 
dance patterns. 

Somebody cut the ropes holding the pendulum. Let it go 
slowly so that it swings from side to side. Let it touch each 
point on a complete arc. Dances, games, and sports, and cor- 
rectives are included. 

Let it rest momentarily at one end on correctives, meaning 
posture, therapeutics; in the center on sports and games, in- 
cluding individual, dual, and group; and on the far end with 
dances, such as ballroom, modern, folk, and rhythms. 

There are the activities of a well-rounded physical educa- 
tion program. 

Sue M. 


Director of Physical Education for .Women 
University of Louisville 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


HE United States Office of Education has suspended “for 
the duration” publication of its magazine, School Life, and 
is issuing in its place a bi-weekly periodical, Education for 
Victory, which will carry timely reports, executive orders, pro- 
nouncements, news and other information to help education 
mobilize to win the 
NATION at war frequently proves to be a nation 
whose health is neglected. The annual early diagnosis 
campaign of the National Tuberculosis Association with its 
theme, “Tuberculosis—Find It, Treat It, Conquer It! calls 
attention to the vital need for continued attention to preventive 
health work in the conservation of our manpower. Useful 
pamphlets on tuberculosis may be obtained from the office of 
state and local tuberculosis associations. ° 
* * * 
LIMITED number of copies of the report of the lectures 
in the Intersession Course in Recreation held at Spring- 
field College last fall are now available from the college at 
$1.00 each. Useful material is included on all phases of the 
recreation program. 
* * 
RADUATE Assistantships for the year 1942-43 have been 
announced by the Health and Physical Education Divi- 
sion of Springfield College. The fields in which the assistant- 
ships are available include gymnastics, dancing, apparatus, 
calisthenics, aquatics, track and cross country, tests and 
measurements, intramurals, football, tennis, anatomy, first aid, 
athletic administration, basketball, soccer, and lacrosse. Sti- 
pends are of various amounts to $600, with a 6- to 24-hour per 
week work load. The graduate program includes 32 to 34 
semester hours in addition to an undergraduate major in 
health and physical education. Undergraduate make-up is re- 
quired for those without a major in this field. 

Persons desiring to apply for the assistantships should write 
to Dr. Leonard A. Larson, director of the Division of Health 
and Physical Education, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

* * 


O teach us what good food can mean, a motion picture on 

nutrition entitled “Hidden Hunger” has been made as a 
part of the national nutrition program. It will be released soon 
directly to motion picture houses throughout the nation by the 
Federal Security Agency. 

The film’s lively, amusing plot concerns Farmer Link Squires’ 
(Walter Brennan’s) exciting adventures during his one-month 
crusade to get people to use food wisely and thereby stop ex- 
travagant waste of our abundant supply of foodstuffs and at 
the same time “get themselves an equal chance for health, the 
way they’ve got themselves an equal chance to vote.” 

Educational groups, youth groups, and similar bodies are 
asked to help promote the film as part of their effort for our 
national defense program. 

* * Ok 
Lhe American Home Economics Association will hold its 
thirty-fifth annual meeting in Boston, June 21-24. This 
will be a working convention to put state associations and the 
national organization on an all-out war time footing. 
* * 
‘THE National Recreation Association is interested in the 

Promotion of community singing and has prepared a bibliog- 
raphy of music publications and some suggestions on especially 
successful songs. 

* 
EMBERS of A.A.H.P.E.R. achieve fame in more than 
one field. Ernest B. Smith of Maxwell Field, Alabama, 
appeared the other evening on a radio program discussing the 
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TEACHING By Henry C. Craine 
Phys. Ed. Instructor 

ATHLETIC Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Schools 

SKILLS in Physical Education 


Just published—the book that high-school physical-edu- 
cation instructors have needed for years as an aid in 
developing a purposeful program of teaching athletic 
skills to classes large or small, in cramped or unlimited 
space. Writing out of 10 years of experience, the 
author devotes the 7 chapters of Part I to the education- 
ally sound methods of organizing and teaching a skills 
program in physical-education classes. 


Includes 215 skills activities 


The 8 chapters of Part II end your search for meager 
and scattered references to skills games. Here at last, 
in one book, are*descriptions of 215 competitive athletic 
skills games and activities, tested and selected, coor- 
dinated and organized for most effective use in the 
physical-education period. A chapter each on. skills 
games for soccer, touch football, basketball, volleyball, 
softball, track and field, golf, and tennis. Order this book 
today on 10-day approval, and determine for yourself its 
day-by-day usefulness to you! 


List price, $2.75—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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a enced teach- 
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of about $310.00. Did you 
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Our Field Middle West and West. Unexcelled Service—Established 
1906. This will be,a big placement year. Write for information. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U S NATL. BANK BLOG WILLIAM RUFFER Pu O Moe DENVER. CCLO 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


activities of this training center. H. T. Friermood, retirin 
editor of the Journal of Physical Education (Y.M.C.A.) dc 
played his intellectual prowess by successfully submitting " 
series of questions to the popular program, “Information 
Please.” 
K W. IVERSON, formerly of the Appalachian State Teach- 
eers College, is now in Washington with the Bureay of 
Prisons, Department of Justice, working on a reorganization 
of the physical fitness program in federal prisons. 
* * * 


W* apologize to Arnold College for locating them back at 
their old address in the “Check List of Advertisers” pup. 
lished in the April JouRNAL. The correct address is 41 Dwight 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 

* * * 
American Physiotherapy Association will hold jts 

Twenty-first Annual Convention at Lake Geneva, Wis. 

consin, June 28-July 3, 1942. Officers and members of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. are cordially invited to attend. 

* * * 


pes full tuition scholarships of $600 each in Health Eduy- 

cation at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology will be 

awarded to two women candidates on the recommendation of 

the National Tuberculosis Association. Information may be 

obtained and application made to the Association at 1790 Broad- 

way, New York City, before April 30. 
* * * 


U NDER the direction of the National Committee on Edy- 

cation and Defense, a series of three pamphlets is being 
issued to assist young men in anticipation of selection into the 
country’s military service. The first, Js Your Number Up? 
gives advice on home and community preparation for induction, 
The second pamphlet, Attention! To Your Health, gives sound 
advice on health care for the selectee, or in fact for any young 
person living away from home for the first time. A third 
pamphlet, in preparation, will cover problems of recreation and 
leisure time interests. The pamphlets are published by the 
Columbia University Press. 


What Nutrition Can Contribute 
(Continued from page 286) 


the nutritionist secured data concerning the food and 
health habits of each child under seventeen years of 
age; there were 413 in all. For future study, the fam- 
ilies were divided into three groups: 45 families were 
to be given nutrition education by the nutritionist, and 
45 families by the nurse; the other 45 were left to serve 
as controls. No striking differences were found in the 
income of the three groups. After nine months of nu- 
trition education and advice, a visit into the home was 
again made by the nutritionist and the same habits were 
graded according to the same scale as that used in the 
preliminary study. In tabulating the facts learned, the 
categories, “good” and “poor” were used, having been 
previously defined in relation to known standards of 
nutritional adequacy. Fairly close similarity was found 
in the food and health habits of the three groups of 
families at the beginning of the study. Tea and coffee 
were quite commonly used, only about one-fifth of the 
children having a good rating at first; in the control 
and the nurse groups little change was noted at the 


‘end of the study whereas in the group influenced by the 


nutritionist there were more than twice as many good 
ratings at the end. In the nurse-educated groups im- 
provements were noted in almost all the diet and health 
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habits; this was likewise true in the nutritionist-edu- 

cated groups but to a greater degree in many instances. 

Some of the more marked changes secured in the 

families visited by the nutritionist are given in Table I. 

In all cases the figures relate to “good” ratings. 
TABLE I 

INFLUENCE OF NuTRITION EpucaTION ON SOME OF THE HEALTH 


Hapits OF CHILDREN IN THE MULBERRY AREA OF 
New York City 


Food Ratings 


Nutritionist 


Control Nurses 
Group Group Group 
— First Second First Second First Second 
Habits Survey Survey Survey Survey Survey Survey 
Mik 723 732 707 820 648 93.5 
Eggs 68.4 69.0 3 A 70.7 70.4 89.2 


Vegetables 32.4 34.8 46.6 42.9 42.9 87.8 


Whole Grain 
Products 30.9 34.1 33.6 48.1 27.0 65.5 


Sugar 68.4 70.8 58.5 80.5 65.2 92.8 
Tea and 

Coffee 22:1 23:2 18.5 19.5 16.3 33.1 
Bedtime 38.0 30.4 53.0 50.4 38.0 64.0 
Hours of 
Sleep 44.9 51.1 405 43.0 69.6 


A study made of the figures showed that the im- 
provement in eating habits of the children in families 
given special instruction was statistically significant and 
not due to a chance variation. The investigation dis- 
cussed here is a noteworthy example, not only of the 
value of a survey in disclosing the problems in need of 
attention, but also of the value to a community of a 
trained nutrition worker. 


DULT education also challenges us. Parents must 

know what is normal growth and what are the 
signs of good and poor nutrition. The nutritional needs 
of the children can be supplied to them only when the 
mother knows what and how to buy, how to cook to 
retain food values, and how to guide the family so 
that they will eat the foods put before them. In plan- 
ning menus the mother will do well to follow this simple 
rule: every day each child should have one quart of 
milk, two fruits (one of them citrus), two vegetables 
besides potatoes (one of them raw and frequently one 
of them green), one serving of meat and one egg or 
another serving of fish, poultry, cheese, three pats of 
butter, and two servings of whole grain products or 
those made from enriched flour. Although substitutions 
may be made. in this rule the sensible parent will aim 
to follow it as the safest, surest way to give good nu- 
trition to her child. Other foods will be used, natural- 
ly, to satisfy fuel needs and to add variety. The need 


’ for greater adherence to this practice is shown by facts 


learned in the dietary study referred to earlier in this 
article. It is stated that we, as a nation, need at least 
10 to 20 per cent more milk, 10 to 25 per cent more 
butter, 20 to 70 per cent more tomatoes and citrus 
fruit, and about twice as much leafy, green, and. yellow 
vegetables. [Lean meat and the less highly refined 
bread stuffs and cereals also supply us with protective 
materials, and in many cases, should be increased in 
the daily diet. 


Education of parents as to these nutritional needs 


E A New Publication of Major Importance | 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


GRADES 1—9 By Wilson—Almack—Baker—Bracken—Abbott—Pryor 


No part of the curriculum of Amer- 
ican schools today is of more major 
importance than that dealing with 
health education. All school people 


BOOK—H ealth 


and all other leaders and citizens in ucation, Stanford 


America agree that health must _ be 
properly developed and maintained in 
schools today and always. 

Recognizing this need of utmost 


which prepared the Health Education 
Report; Co-Author of the 1942 YEAR- 


C. ALMACK, Ph. D., Professor of Ed- 
University; noted 
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school and professional books; CLARA 
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Schools; JOHN 


Evanston; Co- 
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can Health Series, a separate book for 
each grade 1-9. The fully comprehen- 
sive and well-balanced health pro- 
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in the Children’s 
lication in early 1942 of The Ameri- School, etc.; JOHN L. BRACKEN, 
M. A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Clayton, Mo.; Chairman, 1942 Year- 
book Committee of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
which prepared Health in Schools; 
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Healthful Living 


The American Health Series offers 
American children the leading major 
textbook series in mechanical beauty— 
with four-color process bleed illustra- 
tions throughout BOOKS I-III; and 
with the same four-color process for 
from one half to one third of all illus- 


The distinguished authorship of The cialist, San Mateo County Schools, dr mg 
American Health Series includes: Calif.; HELEN B. PRYOR, M. D., meng this 
CHARLES C. WILSON, M. D., Pro- Professor of Hygiene, Stanford Uni- a is lan of authors as 
fessor of Health and Physical Educa- versity. oS 
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and Physical Education, Hartford Pub- 
lic Schools; Chairman of Joint Com- 
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mittee of N. E. A. and A. M. A. 


gives health education its rightful ma- 
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BOBBS-MERRILL is indeed offering 
elementary and a new publication of truly major 
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THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
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and as to food buying and preparation given hand in 
hand with similar education of the children in school, 
is, I believe, the major part of the solution of our great 
problem of malnutrition. We are at present face to 
face with an emergency. We must be physically and 
mentally fit to meet the responsibilities which confront 
us. The problem of nutrition and national prepared- 
ness is being brought to our attention from every side. 
This is the logical time to step forward with our edu- 
cational nutrition work—with the long-time program 
which looks forward, beyond physical fitness for mili- 
tary service, to physical fitness for peace, for living for 
living’s sake. 


The Role of College Women in War 


(Continued from page 284) 


3. Assisting in planning definite and valuable war 
services in other areas and in providing guidance to 
students, so they will plan to give such services. 

4. Constant guidance to students which will help 
them appreciate the great responsibility for future lead- 
ership which rests on those privileged to attend college 
now. 

5. Pointing the efforts of the Women’s Athletic 
Associations to cooperation with the all-college defense 
program, and to steady, unceasing promotion of physi- 
cal fitness. 

6. Close attention and personal leadership in these 
promotional efforts. This will include use of new and 
old motivating devices, personal example, and constant 
repetition of the need for national unity. We cannot 
stop building morale until our entire college and com- 
munity have developed eagerness to work, to save, to 
sacrifice personal comforts and conveniences whenever 
necessary. 

This is not a one-year program, nor just another 
extracurricular job. Students and faculty together must 
consider it a dedication for the duration. »« 


2 


San Francisco Bay Officials 
(Continued from page 291) 


the Softball Committee took an active part in the 
N.S.W.A. Softball Conference for Northern California 
and helped to organize the Softball Rating Committee 
of the Los Angeles Rating Board; during the same 
year the Tennis Committee presented a demonstration 
of umpiring in Sacramento and made suggestions to the 
Central Valley Board for the organization of its newly 
formed tennis rating committee ; the Hockey Committee 
sponsored a sectional umpiring conference at Stanford 
University in 1940. ; 
Each examining committee is entirely responsible for 
ratings given in its particular sport. The committee 
chairman explains to the candidates the necessity of 
affiliation with the Board in order to be eligible for a 
rating. The results of ratings are then sent to the 
treasurer who issues cards directly to eligible members. 
Membership in the Board entitles one to try for all four 


officials’ ratings. The chairman of each committee oyt. 
lines her plans at the September meeting of the Exegy. 
tive Committee and presents a written report of ratings 
at either the Winter or Spring general meetings. Ney 
committees are organized at these two general Meetings 
of the Board. Membership in the Board is open to aif 
interested in officiating. Only active members, that is, 
rated officials, have voting privileges. Schools may pe- 
come allied members upon payment of the dollar dues 
and by means of their membership they are allowed to 
give the written tests to students without payment of 
the usual twenty-five cent fee. A student who becomes 
a rated official, however, must affiliate herself directly 
with the Board before a rating card can be issued to her. 

The San Francisco Board is willing to organize addi- 
tional rating committees if such need should arise. The 
question of ratings for swimming officials has been dis- 
cussed several times, but no action has yet been taken 
due to the negligible demand for rated swimming off- 
cials in this area. The N.S.W.A. fencing chairman for 
Northern California recently reported work on fencing 
officiating. This group hopes soon to be in a position 
to become affiliated with the San Francisco Board and 
to offer an opportunity for obtaining fencing officials 
ratings. 

The present effort is to attempt to include more phy- 
sical education teachers in the various rules discussions, 
demonstrations, and training institutes, even though 
they are not interested in actually obtaining an officials’ 
rating. This the Board hopes to accomplish through 
close cooperation with the supervisors of physical edu- 
cation in the various school systems. na 


Outdoor Cookery for Crowds 
(Continued from page 300) 


dissemination of information, is to have typed or 
mimeographed a master plan, with menus and fires, 
etc., for each group indicated, plus all recipes to be 
used by all groups, and other pertinent information. 

After the menus are decided on, the total food list 
must be worked out by the master mind and assistants, 
and a list made of all cooking, individual eating, and 
other equipment to be needed by all the groups. Re- 
sponsibility for each of these two major items is given 
to several of the special assistants. In cases where 
transportation is necessary from the camp or school 
base to the camp site, that responsibility is also as- 
signed, both for the people and the supplies. If a spe- 
cial wood supply (in the rough, not ready-made for 
tenderfeet) must be brought in, that responsibility is 
also delegated. Hence, there are always two main com- 
mittees, food and equipment, plus such special ones as 
mentioned above. 

So now the stage is set. Food and equipment and 
all supplies and stores are ready and arranged, each at 
its own station. The leaders come early to choose sites 
for their groups. These sites, by the way, should not 
be too close together as the smoke from other fires too 
close by is annoying and the group feels more like a 
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unit if properly separated from the others. In camps 
of children or in smaller groups it is wise to divide the 
guests up arbitrarily and post the groups where the list 
is easily accessible. However, in large and homogene- 


_ous groups where the leaders may not be known to all, 


there is a very simple way of distributing the crowd. 
If, for instance, each group is to consist of eight people 
(the leader, the assistant, and six others), six slips are 
made for each group with just the group number on 
the slip. As the “herd” approaches, one person gives 
to each as they pass by a slip with a group number. 
The person then enters the arena, so to speak, and 
seeks his group, which is designated by a tall, split 
stick with the number of the group prominently dis- 
played. The person giving out the slips should do it in 
routine fashion, giving out all the slips for each group, 
starting with number one, before going on to the next. 
In this way, the groups are made up in order and the 
leaders can start things going right off with no gaps 
in the ranks. And, also, at any given moment it can 
be easily ascertained how many guests have come and 
how many are still en route. 

Now the author believes it the best idea to have the 
“guests” do the work, not just to sit around and admire 
the dexterity and wonderful skill of the group leader. 
Matters should proceed exactly as they would with a 
group of campers. The wise leader will have the group 
sit down comfortably and go over all plans with them, 
arranging the distribution of duties. While the fire- 
makers are preparing the firesite, fuel, and devices, the 
cooks will have figured out the food requirements and 
have gone first to get the cooking equipment at that 
station, thence to the food station with their lists, tak- 
ing with them the equipment which will hold the sup- 
plies. And so it all works out, and everybody is happy 
and busy and thrilled, including the master mind and 
his assistants. As indicated, each group eats by itself 
but guests should be reminded to “circulate” and see 
what all the groups are doing. The master mind, by 
the way, circulates freely from group to group, keeping 
an eye on everybody and everything and giving sug- 
gestions and actual help where it is needed. 

The equipment necessary to swing such an event is 
sometimes a problem. Each group must have a sharp 
knife to prepare the tinder and a proper camp axe or 
hatchet, in sheath, with head firmly on, and a chopping 
block of some kind. Use of sharp-edged tools must be 
very carefully watched and supervised by the group 
leader so that there are no casualties. Makeshift kettles 
have been mentioned above. Tin cups and spoons, and 
paper or cheap tin plates do for individual service, if 
individual mess kits or a large supply of eating uten- 
sils are not available. Wherever possible: menus should 
stress dishes cooked without utensils, and eaten with- 
out eating utensils. 

Eve: y conceivable, practical method of cookery 
should be utilized. But in planning, these four things 
should always be kept in mind: the time element, the 
cost, equipment limitations, experience and capabilities 
of the group. And there should always be the practical, 
sensible approach, for it is only good psychology to 
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Science in Education. Comprehensive profes- 
sional courses are based on a broad education 
in the liberal arts and sciences. The college is 
accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


“ A complete portable boxing * oh 
; “Sate ting designed for school use. 
74 SS Set up or removed in few 
minutes. well constructed con- 
forms to all rules low - price. 
Send for full information. * 
NATIONAL Sports Equipment Co. 

362-372 Marquette Street 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits —9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER 


ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical 
Education. Five months’ instruction at 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 
June and September. A major course in 
Physical Therapy, given with the coopera- 
tion of the School of Medicine of the 
University, may be chosen at the end of 
two years. For young women graduates of 
high school, with particular qualifications. 
College Appointment Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


T ATHLETIC 


QUIP MENT 


by Voit Rubber Corp.. 1600 & 25th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
i Branch: 180 N. Wacker Dr.. Chicago: III 


make plans which each group can work out successfully 
so that they go away pleased with themselves and en- 
thusiastic over what they accomplished and over the 
prospects of further outdoor adventures of their own. 
It is truly amazing what an eye-opener such a demon- 
stration can be to the uninitiated. 

Suggested methods of cooking to be used are: re- 
flector (makeshift, if necessary) and Dutch oven; 
cooking biscuits by the pie-plate method, one inverted 
over the other; cooking on a stick, on a spit, over a 
trench and grill fire; in ashes; using various devices 
such as lug pole, dingle stick, etc.; and using various 
simple cooking fires such as reflector, hunter-trappers, 
trench, and back-log. 

If the event is to be still more educational and if 
time allows, a demonstration or exhibit of various types 
of fires, devices, and other camp tricks can be set up 
in advance for the group to examine. Each separate 
item of such an exhibit should have before it a card 
explaining briefly the salient points and indicating uses, 
good and bad points, and other necessary information. 


This information may be typed on a 3 x 5 card and 
thumb-tacked to a green stick of convenient height 
planted in front of each exhibit. 

The following books contain definite information tha 
will be valuable to physical directors who need to ep. 
large their knowledge of outdoor cooking with special 
reference to methods and ideas and dishes for large 
groups. The books are listed in the order in which the 
author thinks they would prove to be the most usefy}- 

Outdoor Cooking, Cora Rose and Bob Brown (New York: 
Greystone Press, 1940) $2.50. 5 

Cook it Outdoors, James Beard (New York: M. Barrows 
& Company, 286 Fifth Avenue, 1941) $1.75. : 

Sunset Barbecue Book, Sanderson and Rich (published py 
The Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, 1938) $1.00; pages 59-62 

Jack-knife Cookery, J. A. Wilder (New York: E, P. Dut. 
ton, 1929) $2.00; pages 148-154. 

Special pamphlets and books on outdoor cooking are ayail- 
able at local headquarters of the Boy and Girl Scouts. 

Other articles by the author which may prove useful are 
found in the following numbers of The Camping Magazine: 
June, 1936; March, April, May, and June, 1938; May 194], y¢ 


Policies for Sports Days 
(Continued from page 295) 


9, Students on probation should not be allowed to 
miss Classes in order to participate in competitive events, 

10. Coeducational competition, in certain activities 
which seem adapted to this type of organization, may 
be considered. 

11. No woman should participate in competition 
against men in men’s intercollegiate sports. 

12. Desirable publicity should be solicited. 


III. Extending or accepting an invitation to a sports 
day should be considered in the light of its total value 
to each individual woman in the institution. 

1. Sports days should further and not supersede each 
institution's recreational and intramural program. 

2. No institution should be represented at a sports 
day by a “varsity” team previously coached especially 
for such an event. 

3. Sports days should not lead to a_ regularly 
scheduled series of intercollegiate competition. 

4+. It is recommended that sports days be organized 
on a basis of few schools with more participants from 
each school. 

5. All teams competing in a sports day should be 
under the direction of a qualified woman instructor. 

6. It is the duty of the hostess school at a sports day 
to adapt the program to the schools invited. 

7. The institution acting as hostess for a sports day 
should have adequate facilities for showering and dress- 
ing. 

8. There should be no admission fee for spectators 
to the competition. Tags sold to raise funds for the 
sports day are not inconsistent with this policy, except 
when such tags are used as admission tickets. 

9. The number of sports days in which an institution 
may participate should be limited to such a number as 
will not interfere with its intramural program, nor 
with its regular class program. 
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10. Sports days should be scheduled at a time when 
the group may be accompanied by at least one member 
of the staff of the physical education department, or by 
an adult appointed to take the responsibility. 

11. Sports days which entail long distance travel 


should not be heid unless provision is made for stay- 


ing overnight. 

12. Travel after dark is to be discouraged. 

13. The cost of transportation to a sports day, and 
other expenses, should be within the means of every 
student who wishes to participate, or should be financed 
by departmental or W.A.A. funds. 

14. Transportation should be by common carrier if 
possible. 

15. Each student should be provided with a travel 
insurance policy for the duration of the trip. 

16. Cars should not be crowded beyond normal ca- 


pacity. 
17. If private cars must be used, the owner should 
carry liability insurance. ou 


> 


Testing--Overdone or Underdone? 
(Continued from page 285) 


must keep in mind that testing is a two-way check: for 
the teacher (or administrator), and for the pupil. It is 
a check for the latter as to progress, diagnosis, etc. 
Tests can be used to compare the individual or a group 
with other individuals or groups. 

The teacher, by testing, can check on the efficiency 
of methods and program. Like bookkeeping in business, 
tests indicate the direction in which we are going. We 
must be careful to see that those giving the tests know 
exactly what to do, Great care must be used in training 
students as examiners, especially if no other instruc- 
tional assistance is available. ne 


Can the Gym Be Made Safer? 


(Continued from page 303) 


which will not interfere with the game; in fact, it will 
promote the enjoyment of the activity and help toward 
making the gymnasium a safer area for our students. 
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Quality mater al,—40 years expe- 
rience assure s‘tisfaction. 
a | Send for free folder listing 20 
styles. 
NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362-372 Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


PETERSEN GYM MATS 


WE “CLEAN pos REPAIR” GYM MATS 
PETERSEN & CO., 5563 BAYNTON ST., Phila., Pa. 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Offers fundamental training for young women in physical 
education and physical therapy. 4-yr. B.S. in Education in 
affiliation with Tufts College. 3-yr. specialization course in 
physical therapy provides theory and practical experience. 
Also 3-year course for general teaching field. June camp ses- 
sion on Cape Cod with emphasis on water sports—sailing 
rowing, sw.mming. Tennis, riding, archery. Instruction in 
winter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnas um. 
Dramatics. Music appreciation. Excellent placement record. 
Pleasant dormitories. 


For catalog, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The Alert Physical Director 


is checking up his 


NARRAGANSETT 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


and ordering replacements and repairs while there is 
still time to secure material. 


Write now: 


Narragansett Machine Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


NEW YORK 202 EAST 44TH ST. 
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: A brief bibliography on exercise for physical fitness is now 
Pee available from the Association office. 
* * 
a The following have been reported as incoming presidents of 
eS state associations for the coming year: 
Arizona: Ford Director, W.P.A. Recreation, Phoenix. 
District of Columbia: Hardy Pearce, Public Schools, Wash- 


ington. 

Mississippi: Mary Virginia Alexander, Belhaven College, 
Jackson. 

New Jersey: L. Maude Norris, Senior High School, Atlantic 
City. 


Ohio: Helen Barr, Denison University, Granville. 
* * * 


W. K. Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, and S. 
Capezio, Incorporated, New York City, are the latest addi- 
tions to the list of National Convention exhibitors. The Hood 
Rubber Company has turned its exhibit space over to the 
Ce American Red Cross for display of their work. 
; * * * 


ee Recent visitors to the Association office have included Sam 
ig Harby, United States Public Health Service; Helen Holmes, 
Savannah, Georgia; Alice Morgan, Washington; Ethel Sam- 
mis, Baltimore; Rev. R. E. Philbin, St. Augustine, Florida; 
Agnes English Vaughn, Denver; Major T. C. Ferguson and 
Lieutenant Stern from Fort Meade; Dr. Margaret Lewis of 
the national staff of Girl Scouts, Inc.; Augusta Kriener of Wash- 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


ington; Harry D. Edgren, Chicago; Eddesse Dahlgren, Phila. 
delphia ; and J. Keith Thwaites, Wellington, New Zealand, 
* * * 

Jay B. Nash, President-Elect of the National Association, 
and Pauline Brooks Williamson, Vice-President, were recent 
visitors to the Association office to become acquainted with 
the work of the staff and to discuss Association problems, 

* * * 

We are gratified to have received the following statement 
from professional leaders in Alabama: 

“The State Department of Education and the teacher-traip. 
ing institutions of Alabama wish to thank the National Office 
for the valuable services of Miss Bess Exton, Assistant in 
Health Education. During Miss Exton’s two-week visit, from 
February 14 to February 28, she discussed health education 
in its relation to the total education program with school ad. 
ministrators and supervisors; teachers of science, home ep. 
nomics, and health and physical education; nurses, doctors, 
dentists, and nutritionists in the following centers: Alabama 
College, Montevallo; Birmingham Southern College, Birming- 
ham; State Teachers College, Florence; Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; Huntingdon College, Montgomery; Univer. 
sity of Alabama, University; State Teachers College for Ne. 
groes, Montgomery; Anniston Public Schools; State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville; State Teachers College, Troy. 

“Miss Exton’s meticulous care in following up her visit to 
Alabama with the helps requested by the personnel contacted 
is proving of inestimable value.” 


Women’s Athletic + 
Section News 


By Ruth Diamond, Municipal University of Omaha 
Too late for the last column but important news even now 
was the appearance of Constance Applebee at the National 
Convention in New Orleans on April 18 as coach and teacher 
of hockey. Miss Applebee showed the procedure in starting 
a group which has never played the game, and how techniques 
and games are presented. After this period, Miss Applebee 
coached all who wanted to take part, whether they were be- 
ginners, intermediates, or advanced players. There was a dis- 
cussion of umpiring after the coaching. 
| The Hockey Guide went to press April 1 and should be ready 
for distribution by July 1. Bessie Rudd succeeds Martha Gable 
as chairman on June 1. 


* * * 
- The Midwest chairman of N.S.W.A., Elizabeth Steinbicker, 
reports an excellent meeting with demonstrations and speeches. 


Dr. Margaret Bell and Gladys Palmer discussed their own 
individual phases of the Physical Fitness Program. 
* * * 

Helen Russell, University of Wisconsin, was elected chair- 
man of the tennis section to succeed Ailene Lockhart. Infor- 
mation regarding officials ratings in tennis may be secured from 
Luell Weed, National Tennis Rating Chairman, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

* * 

Saue Irma M. Pelz, chairman of the Eastern District of the Na- 
S tional Section on Women’s Athletics reports an outstanding 
ss sectional meeting with two items of special interest. 

The bowling demonstration was of particular interest as this 


is a new sport (authorized December, 1941) with the chair. 
man, Mrs. Marjorie Zang, in charge. She secured experts to 
present the program, and it served as an excellent beginning 
for the Bowling Committee. 
Dr. Shailer B. Lawton, New York University, talked on 
“Emotional Stability and Civilian Fitness.” 
* 


The President of Iowa State College has just announced 
through Dr. Germaine G. Guiot that a 17-acre area adjacent to 
the new Women’s Gymnasium is to be made into play facilities 
for the Department of Physical Education for Women: A plan 
is on hand to have ten hard-surfaced tennis courts enclosed, two 
hockey fields, driving range for golf, and three holes for golf 
set up. Besides this, the area affords space for volleyball, deck 
tennis, and softball. This addition to the newly equipped 
$250,000 building affords most modern and extensive facilities 
for the women’s program. 

* * * 


Two new Officials’ Rating Boards have been reported by 
Florence L. Hupprich: 

Name : Bloomington-Normal Officials Rating Board—October, 
1941. 

Chairman: Bernice Frey. 

Secretary: Joan Clark. 

Judges: Bernice Frey and Esther Hume. 

Name: West Virginia Board of Women’s Officials—Febru- 
ary, 1942. 

Chairman: Margaret Fox, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. 

Secretary: Helen W. Sheets, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. 

Treasurer: Margaret Eager, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. 
_ Judges: Margaret Fox and Jean Marshall. 

* * 


From the N.S.W.A. Archery Committee the following items 
of interest appear: 
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“\ new set of rules and regulations for archery tournaments 
and practice in schools has just been approved by the Na- 
tional Archery Association. These were compiled by Jean 
Tenney, assisted by members of the Archery Committee. These 
will be published in the new Guide on Individual Sports. 

“The archery movie made by the Committee in the fall of 
1940 is ready for rental or purchase. For rentals write 
A.A.H.P.E.R. Rental fees are $2.00 for black and white, 
$3.00 for color. For film purchases write Harry High, 1531 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. This film has both technical and 
interest-stimulating value. It is highly recommended by the 
Committee for school use. 

* * * 

“All high schools and colleges having archery are encouraged 
to participate in N. A. A. interscholastic and intercollegiate 
mail and telegraphic archery tournaments conducted each spring 
for all schools in the country. For information and applica- 
tion forms, write Louis C. Smith, Secretary, N.A.A., 77 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 

“The committee has had mimeographed ‘Helpful Hints for 
Archery Instructors.” For a copy write E. B. Miller, 
Archery Committee Chairman, 450 W. 24th St., New York City.” 


Southwest District -:. 
Association News 


President—James W. Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno 

Vice-President—Mrs. Leo Gleaves, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

Secy.-Treas.—Janet Wood, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe 

News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Calif. 


NEVADA By Ruth Russell 

The University of Nevada greatly regrets the loss of James 
Coleman, President of the Southwest District Association, who 
has been called into active service for his country. 

Lola Frazer has been appointed by Gwendolyn Wooley, State 
Chairman of the N.S.W.A., to set up standards of physical edu- 
cation for high schools in the state having an enrollment 
of twenty-five or less girls. 

The Annual High School Playday for western Nevada and 
some eastern California high schools is to be held in Sparks, 
Nevada, May 12. 

Plans have been approved for a gymnasium for the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, to be ready for use by September 15, 1942. 
Lack of funds and supplies have necessitated great changes in 
the original plans. Some sections will be semi-finished until 
such a time as they can be completed. 


Joe Christensen, new Recreation Supervisor for Salt Lake 
City, has recently been appointed to head the Program of Phy- 
sical Fitness for Salt Lake City. Glen Anderson, Delmar 
Fairbanks, Bernice Thomas, and Beulah Smertz have been 
appointed to assist with the planning of the program. 

The thirty-second annual invitational field, track, and relay 
carnival will be held at the “Y” stadium at the Brigham Young 
University on April 24 and 25. C. J. Hart and Leona Holbrook 
are directing the program. 

District 3 of the Utah State Association held a convention 
in Provo March 28. The group discussed the A.A.S.A. Year- 
book, Health in the Schools. 

Mack Seeley of Alterra High School, chairman of District 
5-A planned a convention held in Roosevelt, Utah, on April 10. 


ARIZONA By Theo Neely 


The pupils of the two training schools of Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, received their physical education in- 
struction under the supervision of the Department of Physical 
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Education of the College, one training school being entirely 
Mexican. The project carried out by student teachers during 
March was a series of dance intramurals. The pupils com- 
peted by grades in creative, folk, tap, and social dancing. They 
selected their dances and costumes and received assistance in 
their practice by physical education majors. 

The annual championship tournament of the Arizona Archery 
Association was held in Phoenix March 28-29. The Phoenician 
Archers, a community group, were host to the Association. 

The University of Arizona held its annual collegiate rodeo 
in March. This is a unique feature in intercollegiate compe- 
tition. 

Arizona State Teachers College at Flagstaff is preparing 
to go ahead with its athletic program in spite of the war, and 
there are no plans at present for dropping football, declared its 
president, Dr. T. J. Tormey. Dr. Tormey indicated that some 
form of voluntary drill might be instituted among the men 
students on the campus. 


CALIFORNIA 


On March 6 and 7 two badminton coaching sessions were 
held in the Men’s Gymnasium at San Francisco Junior College 
under the sponsorship of the A.A.H.P.E.R. They were sanc- 
tioned by the Northern California Badminton Association and 
were directed by Frances Todd of Balboa High School. Reg 
Hill, professional badminton coach and former Canadian 
champion, demonstrated fundamentals, various strokes, and the 
techniques of successful play. 

By action of the Board of Playground and Recreation Com- 
missioners on March 6, Thomas J. Harrison was appointed 
Secretary of the Playground and Recreation Commission, Los 
Angeles. C. A. Hadley has been appointed to assume the 
duties heretofore performed by T. J. Harrison as Senior 
Recreation Director. 

The North San Francisco Bay League and the Santa Clara 
Valley League for high schools announced they are dropping 
such sports as football, basketball, baseball, and track starting 
next semester because of wartime exigencies. Interclass and 
intramural sports programs are to be substituted. 

The Girls’ Physical Education Department of Fresno High 
School is presenting a dance fantasy May 6. Dancers appearing 
in the presentation were chosen as a result of regular class 
work. 

Carmel High School held an interclass swimming meet for 
both boys and girls in the Del Monte Roman Plunge, March 9, 

All teachers in the Long Beach City Schools have had the 
Standard Course in First Aid. 

The Central Section Meeting of the California Association 
was held in Merced in February with the Merced County Unit 
acting as host. Speakers of the day were Dr. Pauline Fred- 
erick, Ralph C. Hargrove, Dr. Walter Brown, and Winifred 
Van Hagen. 

The San Francisco Unit gave a Water Safety Program 
March 18 at Crystal Plunge, San Francisco. Julius DeMeyer 
of the Recreation Commission sponsored the program. The 
program consisted of ballet swimming, demonstration of teach- 
ing of swimming to beginners, exhibition by a group of eleven- 
year-old girls of standard swimming strokés, and a demonstra- 
tion of the use of the canoe both as a means of navigation and 
saving life. 

Coeducational activities at Carmel High School are con- 
ducted as regular physical education periods. This year they 
have featured volleyball, newcomb, and social dancing. The 
G.A.A. of the school is now sponsoring noon volleyball games 
for the girls which are to be followed by basketball and base- 
ball. 

First aid is taught to all girls of Fresno High School as a 
part of the regular physical education program. 

A motor corps course open to qualified women students is 
being offered at Salinas Junior College. 

The many friends of Dr. F. W. Cozens, Dean of the School 
of Applied Arts, U.C.L.A., will be glad to know that he is con- 
valescing rapidly from a recent eye operation. 

The Eastern Sierra Open High School Ski Meet sanctioned 


By Margaret King 
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by C.LF. was held March 29 on the slopes of the Eastern 
Sierra Ski Club, Inyo County. This third annual meet of the 
Bishop Union High School was broadened in scope this year 
by having at the same time and place a G.A.A. Ski Playday. 

The University of Southern California has announced a broad 
program of compulsory physical education for men which calls 
for the elimination of such light activities as dancing, archery, 
bowling, and tennis in favor of more rugged combative en- 
deavors. Dr. Rufus B. Von Klein Smid, U.S.C. president, de- 
clared the school’s intercollegiate program of football, baseball, 
basketball, tennis, and similar sports would continue, but said 
a comprehensive physical fitness policy would be instituted for 
the male student body as‘a whole. 

Bowling now ranks as the top extracurricular activity among 
men and women students at San Jose State College. 

Granville E. Thomas, President-Elect of the San Francisco 
Unit, has come forth with an idea that is proving to be a big 
help in civilian defense. He has improved upon the idea of a 
fixed traction splint which can be used for either an arm or a 
leg, or can be used as an ordinary box splint. The San Fran- 
cisco Chapter of Red Cross is having a thousand of these 
splints made up. 


News from the + 
« Student Section 


By Mary Hess, Texas State College for Women 

Greetings, students. Since this article must go to press be- 
fore convention time, reports of students’ activities there will be 
published in the June issue. 

Special news? It seems we always have something “extra” 
to offer, and this time we are relaying news from the con- 
vention. The speaker for the Student Breakfast is Dr. Anne 
Schley Duggan, President of the National Association. We 
are indeed happy that Dr. Duggan found time to be with us. 

Too, here are the names of student speakers who were not 
listed on the panel in the April JouRNAL. Marcella Strutzel of 
the University of Pittsburgh; Marian Lee of Winthrop College ; 
Mary Judd of the University of Iowa; and Frances Sheehan 
of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College each ac- 
cepted topics on the program of the first student meeting. 

The following report is a short summary of answers to the 
questionnaire (recently published in this column) sent in by 
various colleges and universities. Briefly, their answers were 
as follows: 

I. There was a majority approval of the social events listed. 

II. A majority of institutions approved of a national student 
section. 


III. The outline of the student convention program repre- 
sents the answers of the majority to questions pertaining to 
programs. (See page 222 of the April issue of the JouRNAL.) 

IV. These suggestions of ways of increasing attendance at 
conventions are especially good, and might prove helpful to 
institutions in the future: 

1. Publicity of programs through state bulletins, district 
newsletters, and national publications stimulate interest. 

2. Schools may elect to send one delegate, pay half or part 
of the expenses of a delegate or delegates. 


3. Schools may minimize traveling and other Expenses by. 

a) Chartering buses. If there is not a sufficient number i, 
your group to warrant this, contact nearby colleges, : 

b) Help students find lodgings. For example, th 
of the Convention City might arrange to house deleg 
their dormitory system at very low cost. 

c) Professional clubs can raise funds by sandwich, dou 
nut, candy or other food sales; sponsoring a dance f 
minstrel show, water pageant, skating party, hayride, ete. One 
group sponsored the exhibition matches of a group of pro. 
fessional tennis players, as well as holding a girls’ baskethal} 
game. 


Colleges 
ates Within 


» Carnival, 


News from the « 
« Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 

The Master Dance Club of the University of Oregon has 
been active giving demonstrations, and a studio recital of aij 
stages of work (beginners, intermediate, and advanced) on the 
campus this past term. They also traveled to Medford % 
give an afternoon lecture-demonstration to the entire student 
body and faculty at the high school, and an evening concert 
The club members taught the high school girls’ physical 
education classes to interest the students in dance. The club 
gave a demonstration of tap, folk, social, and modern dance 
at the Oregon College of Education at Monmouth. — Pirkko 
Paasikivi Roecker is the director of the group. 

* * 


The Dance Group of the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina presented its annual program March 13, 
The dances were: “Backstage,” “Opening Dance,” “Spring 
Fever,” “Primitive,” “Quandry,” “Waltz,” “Cripple Creek,” 
“The Gypsy in Me,” “Mezcha,” “Air Raid,” “Caricature.” 
“Polka,” and “Passage.” Jean Brownlee is the director. The 
production was planned and managed by students. 

* * * 

From Northfield, Minnesota, the following news was sent: 
“On January 19 the Carleton College Concert Dance group and 
the dance classes presented a concert of original solo and 
group numbers under the direction of Elinor Thomson, In- 
structor in Dance. The suite, The Western Plains, included 
three group dances based on the life of the early plains people: 
“It Was a Treeless Land,” “Whoopee Ti Yo,” and “They 
3rought with Them the Fences.” “Information Please,” a 
comic group dance, was accompanied by selections read from 
the Handbook for Freshmen. Other group selections included 
“The King’s Hunt” after an old English dance form and “A 
Modern Minuet” with music by Casella. The spring program 
for the dance groups includes work on the “Living Newspaper” 
production initiated by the visit of Anne Cook of Spellman 
College, the dancing to accompany the speaking choir; a lec- 
ture-demonstration concert by Jane McLean of New York; 
and participation in the Spring May Fete on May 16 which 
is to be a dance presentation of a medieval morality play form 
using Brahms’ second symphony. 

* * * 
The University of Southern California Dance Group was 


Special Summer School June Ist 
to August 28th. Seven hours of 
instruction per day. Monthly or 
weekly rates. 


37 Years-THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE in New York 


We also offer 4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and a selection 
of one thousand teachable dances with music, clear and complete descriptions, 
from $1.00 up. 


Intensive all-year course. Faculty of ten master teachers, tuition fee reasonable. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please write for free catalog 
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by: esented by the Business and Professional Women’s Club in art.” Programs by Miss McLean were also given at Hanover 
er in Pr jemonstration program of modern dance designed by Lois College and at Indiana State Teacher’s College. 

Fllieldt, Friday, March 6, in the High School Auditorium, 
leges Laguna Beach, California. The program consisted of a demon- At Lee, Massachusetts, the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival 
ithin stration of the elements of modern dance and the following will open July 6, and a series of ten festival programs will be 

dances: “Opening Dance,” “Swing Like Thunder, On Two given starting July 8. Ted Shawn is the director. ; 
ugh. Shakespearean Sonnets,” “Prelude,” “War Lyrics,” and “Dance Classes, lectures, showing of dance moving pictures, will 
rival, for the Free.” This program was repeated as a studio pro- comprise the program in addition to the festival performances. 
One gram, April 8. The faculty and artists are leaders in their fields. Each will 
pro. ’ * *  * contribute to the theme of the whole field of the American 
thal] The spring program of Orchesis, Cornell College, Mt. Ver- dance, including the source materials from which the American 

n, Iowa, was given April 16 and 17. Three of the dances dance has been evolved and the various foreign influences which 
aa pate given for the meeting of the Iowa City Regional Society have had definite bearing on the American dance. The pur- 


of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at Mt. Vernon, 
March 18. Marie Woerfel is director of the group. 
* * * 
Thurston Davies, the arts-conscious president of Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, has announced that Hanya Holm 
and Roy Harris will return again this summer to work at the 


poses of the Festival as stated are “to provide students with the 
best possible dance education, to provide dancers with oppor- 
tunity to reach the public and to earn some money, and to 
offer the public entertainment and education of the highest 
order in the art of the dance.” 


a Colorado College dance session, according to word from 
Carol Truax of the College. Mr. Harris, noted American 
composer, and Miss Holm collaborated last year in creating a 
"has five-part drama of extraordinary interest. Entitled ‘“From 
f all This Earth,” the production was originally conceived as de- SCHOOL of RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
1 the picting the life of a Colorado miner, but it grew in concept Franklin, Now Hampshire 
d to to embrace workers anywhere. After the premier of the 
ident production in Colorado Springs, Miss Holm took it on the SUMMER SESSION, 1942 
cert, road last fall with the original cast and costumes. It was JULY 6—AUGUST 2 
si in New York this winter and met with instantaneous ‘ : 
lance One event already planned for this summer is a demonstra- Technique of Rhythmic Body Movement, Creative 
tkko tion to be given late in ~ Fine Arts Conference. 
A dance recital was presented by the girls’ physical education Address inquiries: 
rsity classes of the high school and junior college at Burlington, METTLER FARM, FRANKLIN, N. H. 
1 13, Iowa, under the direction of Luellen Bowles, March 19. The . 
Wring first part, Historic Dance Forms, consisted of “Pavanne,” 
eek,” “Bouree,” “Oxendanse,” “Csebogar,” “Irish Lilt,” “Kamarins- 
ure,” kia,” “Cowboy Square Dances,” “Kentucky Mountain Round,” COLORADO COLLEGE 
The “Jazz Version”; School Days Suite with “Processional,” 
“Cheering Section,” “Debate,” “Final Exams”; and The Dance AL 
of Life with “Two Religious Dances,” “Children’s Dance,” School of the Dance, pe 
sent: “Three Fantastic Dances,” and “Theme and Variations” com- 
) and pleted the program. The school string ensemble and the choral 
and group accompanied. 
le * * * 
uded From Indiana, Theo. B. Parr sends the following news: 
yple: Jane McLean of New York, modern dance artist and former oa Dance Group 
They member of the Martha Graham Dance Group, has just pre- Classes for the Novice, Ad- 
a sented lecture-demonstrations at Washington High School and Jf vanced Dancers, and Teach- 
irom Arsenal Technical High School in Indianapolis. The same 4 ers of the Dance. 
uded schools had her in 1941. “Miss McLean is doing a fine piece ae For information write 
| “A of educational pioneering in the field of modern dance in COLORADO COLLEGE 
ram bringing modern dance to the high school student so that the P a / SUMMER SCHOOL 
per” student has an understanding of and an appreciation for that 
{man 
lec- 
ork; 
hich Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival. Incorporated. Announces 
form 
A, Great Americen Dance Festival and University of the Dance 
“ July 8th through Sept. 12th July 6th through Aug. 28th 
— FACULTY—AIl Summer: Bronislava Nijinska, Steffi Nossen, Joseph Pilates, Ted Shawn. One Week Each: 
; Argentinita, Elizabeth Burchenal, Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Prof. Margaret H’Doubler, La Meri, Arthur 
Mahoney, Ruth St. Denis and Elizabeth Waters. 
‘ ARTISTS AND CHOREOGRAPHERS FOR FESTIVAL: Argentinita and Co., Don Oscar and Elizabeth Becque, 
Elizabeth Burchenal, Irene Castle, Agnes Demille, Anna Duncan, Martha Graham, La Meri, Catherine Lit- 
tlefield, Arthur Mahoney and Thalia Mara, Barton Mumaw, Bronislava Nijinska, Seiko Sarina, Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn, Sybil Shearer, Tamiris, Elizabeth Waters and Dancers en Route, and others to be announced 
later. 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE: Fern Helscher, BOX 147, LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Central District 
Association News 


President—J. H. Morrison, S.T.C., Wayne, Nebraska 
President-Elect—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota 
Vice-President—Harley Robertson, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, S. D. 
Secy.-Treas.—Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 


COLORADO : By Chet O’Hanlon 

The Denver Defense Council is beginning an intensified in- 
dividual physical education program. Some one hundred fifty 
physical education directors will be organized to instruct and 
develop a working program of sports for everybody. Willard 
N. Greim, director of physical education in the Denver public 
schools will be program director, and Walter Hakanson of the 
Y.M.C.A. will be associate director. 

Colorado University has organized through its physical edu- 
cation program sixteen classes in first aid as a part of the 
defense program. Orchesis, the Dance Club under the direc- 
tion of Mary-Ethel Ball, will present a recital during the 
spring quarter. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, President-Elect of the A.A.H.P.E.R., is 
expected to be the principal speaker at the state association 
physical education meeting to be held at Greeley State College 
during the summer school session. 


OWA ..... By Dorothy Humiston 


The State Code Commission is at work on a revision of 
Iowa school laws. Under the leadership of Dr. Elizabeth 
Halsey of the University of lowa, the legislative committee has 
made progress in its hearing on February 26. Revisions pro- 
posed would greatly advance lowa educationally in school laws 
pertaining to hygiene, safety education and first aid, sanitation, 
vaccination, and immunization. 

On March 21, Jessie Parker, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, as state Director of Physical Fitness, held a meet- 
ing of a committee to make plans in the interests of O.C.D 
Mabel Lee, Physical Fitness Director of the Seventh Corps 
Area, was present. Doris White of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege and Hugo Otopalik of Iowa State College were selected 
as coordinators for Iowa. 

The Lifesaving Corps, lowa State Teachers College, pre- 
sented its annual water pageant and lifesaving demonstration on 
March 18 before two audiences of 750 each, as well as durirg 
the Midwest Rural Life Conference for 730 children who were 
on the campus as a rural school choir. 

As a part of a physical fitness program, all men and women 
students at Iowa State Teachers College will be required to 
register for physical education classes. The Department of 
Physical Education for Men is offering a course called Military 
Survey under the leadership of Dr. Paul Bender. 

The Iowa Plan of Physical Education was demonstrated by 
a group of children from the Pleasant Hill rural two-room 
school of Polk County and by a group of Jasper County rural 
school children during a recent twelve-state Midwest Rural 
Life Conference held on the campus of the Iowa State Teachers 
College at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


MINNESOTA By Lorraine Hesalroad 


Mankato State Teachers College held an All-College Day 
on April 10. All divisions of the College took part in en- 
tertaining high school seniors from the southern part of the 
state. The Division of Health and Physical Education offered 
a varied sports program during the afternoon. 

The colorful denizens of the deep will have to look to their 
laurels in the face of the competition that members of the 
Aquatic League, honorary swimming club of the University 
of Minnesota, gave them when it presented its annual water 


pageant, “Fishtasia—A Symphony in Swim” at Cooke 


on the University of Minnesota campus April 18 at 8:09 Hall 
and at a matinee of the production at 2:00 p.x. the pie: PS, 


All aspects of aquatic sport were illustrated in 
Betty Jensen headed the committee in charge of arran 
and assisting her were Sally Weisner, Marjorie Thome, ai 
Morris, Hester Jewell, Betty MacMichael, and De Jem 
Schleuder. Acting as faculty adviser was Jeanette Nelson 
On the basis of their 215 members in the American A a 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation the if é 
sota Association sent four delegates to the Central Dieu 
Convention in Des Moines, April 1-4. These delegates — 
Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal, Dr. Louis Keller, Dr. Glen Gath 
and Lorraine Hesalroad. ana, 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri Health, Physical Education, and Recreati 
Association met March 14 on the Campus of the Northyey 
Missouri State Teachers College. Miriam Waggoner and e 
committees had a fine meeting arranged. ’ 
; Otto P. Rost, Vice-President of the State Association, }; 
just been transferred from the supervisory staff in the ‘ 
Louis public schools to Roosevelt, where he will coach foc. 
ball and teach physical education. 

The Washington University department of physical educa. 
tion sponsored “Hale America Program—Sports Rally” 9 
February 25 and March 19. 

The Women’s Recreation Association of the University of 
Missouri sent out letters stating they will not sponsor a col- 
lege sports day this spring owing to present general condi. 
tions. They plan to participate in the general Physical Fi. 
ness Program of the state. 

In keeping with the needs of today, the Health and Physical 
Education Department of the Kansas City Public Schools re. 
cently demonstrated physical education activities and emergency 
first aid during an air raid. 

Boys and girls of the first and seventh grades seriously 
showed how they could be depended upon if a crisis ever arose, 
The older children gave first aid to the imaginary hurts of the 
smaller children. In a capable manner they cared for a cut, 
shock, burn, or fracture, depending upon their recent Junior 
First Aid lessons for the solving of these problems. 

Their other classmates calmly continued the task of amusing 
themselves through interesting games, played in a space com- 
parable to the size of their own air raid shelter. Play activities 
and first aid proceeded under student leadership. 

The Physical Education and Recreation Department of the 
St. Louis public schools is now located at a new address, 152) 
S. Grand Boulevard, where it shares quarters with the Hygiene 
and Attendance Department. 


By Frances Fulle, 


NEBRASKA By Virginia Woolfolk 


The Department of Physical Education for Women at Wayne 
State Teachers College held its twelfth annual playday March 
21. The theme for the event was a day in an army training 
camp. 

A coeducational hiking club has been organized at Wayne 
with a membership of fifty-eight. The hikes have gradually 
increased to seven miles. Future plans include cook-outs 
camera club work, map reading, and learning the use of the 
compass. 

Elizabeth Burchenal will be in Lincoln on May 1 and 2 to 
lead an institute on square and country dancing. She will be 
sponsored by the Nebraska State Physical Education Associa- 
tion, which will hold its annual meeting at the time of her 
visit. The keynote of the state conference will be, “What 
Shall Nebraska Do for Physical Fitness?” 

Orchesis at the University of Nebraska, under the direction 
of Mrs. Shirley Bennett Toman, will present its spring recital 
at two performances, April 30 and 31. 

The Lincoln Recreation Board is conducting its fourth series 
of lessons in square dance fundamentals. 
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Northwest District + 
+ Association News 


sdent—Virginia L. Shaw, Washington State College. 
V. Langton, Oregon State College. 
Vice Pres. (Health)—Ruth Weythman, Western Washington 

College of Education. 

Vice Pres. (P.E.)—Eldon I. Jenne, Portland Public Schools. 
Vice Pres. (Recreation) —R. ra. Hager, T acoma Public Schools. 
Sec.-Treas—A. A. Auernheimer, University of Washington. 
Historian—H. H. House, Washington State College. 
News Editor—Eldon I. Jenne, Portland Public Schools. 


WASHINGTON... . . G. Spencer Reeves 

The King County Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, under the capable leadership of President 
Bill McCrea, has stimulated a great deal of professional in- 
terest the past year through a “participation” type of quarterly 
meeting. The meetings have been built around active par- 
ticipation on the part of the members of the Association. It 
was good to see the 100 per cent participation in the last folk 
dancing meeting so capably handled by Miss Holman, teaching 
fellow in the Physical Education Department for Women, 
University of Washington. 

Reverberations are passing through King County from the 
activity of the King County Defense Council for Physical Fit- 
ness. Henry M. Foster, Director of Physical Education for 
Men at the University of Washington, is the Chairman of the 
Committee for Physical Fitness. The promotion and publicity 
by the Committee is having an answering effect throughout 
the entire county. 

In recognition of wartime needs for greater organic vitality, 
strength and endurance, the Department of Physical Education 
for Men at the University of Washington plans to expand and 
intensify the program. Many of the features of the new pro- 
gram have already been encouraged while others will be intro- 
duced as soon as possible. Specifically, the Physical Fitness 
Program will include the following : 

1. All freshman and sophomore men will be required to take 
physical education three times a week for a period of two years, 
and upper division and graduate students who fail to meet sat 
isfactory physical fitness standards will be required to par- 
ticipate in a prescribed program. 

2. All students unable to demonstrate proficiency in the 
water will be required to receive instruction in swimming. 

3. The Intramural Sports Pregram is to be expanded and in- 
tensified with emphasis p:aced upon combative activities. 

4. Required freshman hygiene course; have been revised to 
meet emergency needs. 

5. Elective courses are offered in first aid, safety, and life 
saving. 

6. The program will be adapted to the needs of the individual 
determined by medical and physical examinations. 

News notes from Ruth Wilson of the School of Health and 
Physical Education, Department for Women, University of 
Washington: Recognizing the values of program participation 
for the performer as well as a part of the professional training 
of future physical education teachers and recreation directors, 
a plan has been devised for this phase of the curriculum. Th: 
regular classwork of certain courses is being used for assemlies 
for all major students, given once each quarter of the school 
year. 

During the fall quarter, the First Aid class, under the direc- 
tion of Dorothy MacLean, prepared a well executed first-aid 
demonstration. 

During the winter quarter, the students in tap and folk 
dancing prepared the assembly program under the direction of 
Ruth Wilson. 


During the spring quarter we expect to have a demonstra- 
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tion selected from the major classes in swimming, modern 
dance, and tumbling. 


OREGON By Paul R. Washke 


The Oregon Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation held its annual meeting in connection with the 
Oregon State Teachers Association Convention March 26 and 
27. The new officers are as follows: 

President: Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon. 

President-Elect: Arnold H. Faust, Portland Public Schools. 

Vice-President: W. Vernon Gilmore, Salem High School. 

Member-at-Large: Paul_ Cushing, Portland Y.M.C.A. and 
Multnomah College. 

Chairman, Health Section: Lucile C. Murphy, Portland Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Chairman, Physical Education for Women Section: 
Mabel Condit, Portland Public Schools. 

Chairman, Physical Education for Men Section: Edward N. 
Warren, Portland Public Schools. 

Chairman, Recreation Section: 
Park Bureau. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Helen M. Spring, Salem High School. 

Dr. Eva M. Seen, Past President of the State Association, 
presided at the meetings. 

The panel theme at the first general session was “Mobilizing 
for Physical Fitness.” We were fortunate in having Charles 
Davis of Berkeley, California, the Civilian Defense Coordinator 
for the Ninth District, with us during our convention. 

The theme of the Health Education Section was “Teacher 
Functions in the Health Inspection of School Children.” The 
topic discussed at the Men’s Physical Education Section was 
“Physical Fitness and the Program for Men.” 

The Women’s’ Physical Education Section discussed 
“N.S.W.A. Official Ratings.” The Recreation Section staged 
a demonstration and discussion of square dancing. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Ruth Hurd, Portland 


News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 

Dr. Helen Denniston of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at the University of Wisconsin is conducting a 
questionnaire survey of current practices in administration and 
method in the field of therapeutics as related to physical edu- 
cation and physical therapy. The survey covers such questions 
as group vs. individually supervised remedial exercise, the ex- 
tent to which therapeutic exercise finds a place in the school 
programs, the Y.W.C.A. programs, college, orthopedic school, 
and hospital programs. The findings of this survey will be 
of interest to many teachers in these fields. 

* * 

Jane Hunt reports some interesting and valuable suggestions 
for the posture and body mechanics program at Kemper Hall 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin. She has met the problem of expendi- 
ture for posture pictures in an ingenious way. Need for spe- 
cial illumination for indoor pictures is avoided by use of a 
glass door communicating to the outdoors, as a background for 
the pictures. This technique gives many features of the sil- 
houette but when used with ordinary film in the common box 
camera gives a thoroughly serviceable print. A door, or pos- 
sibly a large window, will be found in all schools, and will be 
particularly useful in the small school where only a few posture 
pictures will be taken. Cost of picture taking can be further 
reduced by photographing more than one child at a time on 
the same exposure. 

Miss Hunt has also developed a system of evening posture 
classes, which she finds highly satisfactory for the boarding 
school situation. These small posture groups, including the 
children most in need of special posture help, meet just before 
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bedtime. Coordination activities are stressed, and the children 
retire immediately after class. Thus the frequent problem of 
fatigue following activity is effectively met. The coordinations 
stressed seem to become habitual in much shorter periods of 
time. Miss Hunt recommends this evening plan highly, both 
from the standpoint of its effectiveness as well as its con- 
venience in the often highly scheduled and organized day found 
in many boarding schools. 

An opportunity for “in-service training” has been available 
to physiotherapists in the Milwaukee area through the series 
of four lectures given by Dr. Cleveland, Milwaukee neurologist, 
on March 16, 23, 30, and April 13. These lectures have been 
well attended and enthusiastically appreciated. 


Eastern District «+ 
«+ Association News 


President—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania 

President-Elect—Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Past-President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University 

Vice-President (Health)—George W. Ayars, State Education 
Department, Dover, Delaware 

Vice-President (Phys. Ed.)—C. L. Brownell, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Vice-President (Rec.)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Secy.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


DELAWARE... . . . By George Schollenberger 


President Harriet Seely of the Delaware Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has appointed the 
following committees : 

Program: George M. Records, Chairman; C. Walter Kadel, 
Mary Hill, Executive Officers. 

Public Relations and Publicity: George Schollenberger, Chair- 
man; Grace Stiles, Evelyn H. Dickey, Ralph O’Connell. 

Constitution: M. B. Eastabrooks, Chairman; Marian Hanby, 
William P. Bant. 

Membership: Dorothy Hay, Chairman; Bernard Briggs, 
Dorothy Potts, Harold Mitchell. 

Nominating: D. Kenneth Steers, Chairman; Ida M. War- 
rington, Francis Fenton, E. B. Cantwell. 

Women’s Section On Athletics: State Chairman, Beatrice P. 
Hartshorn; Basketball Chairman, Evelyn Dickey; Volleyball, 
Gladys Money; Softball, Harriet Seely. 

Eastern District Legislative Ceuncil: C. Walter Kadel, Wil- 
mington. 

A.A.H.P.E.R. Representative Assembly: George W. Ayars, 
Dover. 

The spring dinner meeting of the Delaware Association was 
held on March 17 at the Hotel Richardson, Dover. Patterned 
on the theme, “Total Fitness,” the program arranged by George 
M. Records, Vice-President and Program Chairman, was pre- 
sented by Harriet Seely, President, and featured Dr. H. V. 
Holloway, State Superintendent ; Helen Clark, Dean of Arnold 
College; Anne M. Schaub, of West Chester Teachers, on social 
dance techniques; and Grace F. Stiles, Dover High Modern 
Dance Club. 


NEW JERSEY ... . By L. Maude Norris 


The Officers and Executive Committee of the New Jersey 
Association for Health and Physical Education for 1941-42 are: 
President, L. Maude Norris; Vice-President, John N. Rich- 
ards; Corr. Sec’y, Helen M. Dickman; Rec. Sec’y, Nellie May 
Whitehurst; Treas., Herbert A. Stine; Past-President, George 
W. Dochat; State Department, William P. Uhler, Jr. 

The Council is composed of the following representatives : 

Isabel Abercrombie, Madison; Mrs. Jessie Burnett, Passaic; 
Margaret Millar, Paterson; Carl Muller, Wood-Ridge ; William 
Sheik, Lyndhurst; Rosabel Steinhauer, Little Falls. 


Eastern District: Willard T. Diffendafer, Irvington: p, 
Duke, Montclair; Gerald A. Garafola, Newark; Hole, 
Kilander, East Orange; Margaret Leahy, . 
Russell, Bloomfield. 

Southeastern District: Fred Clark, Union Cit 
Parker Earle, Kearney; James Growney, West New y 
Daniel Heaney, Jersey City; Martha Lahey, jem Pe 
Ann McKechnie, Bayonne. 7 

Central District: George Ackerman, Trenton; Doroth 
Benn, Elizabeth; Edward Cooper, Linden; Mrs. Jetta tae 
combe, Perth Amboy; Frank Pingatore, Red Bank: oer 
Reade, Frenchtown. 

Southern District: Ethlyn Davis, Bridgeton; Norman Fa 
Haddon Heights; Arthur Morr, Camden; Helen Rouse Ver 
nor; Mazie V. Scanlon, Atlantic City; Donald J, 
Pitman. 4 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . . . By Isabel M. Chappel 


Friends School was hostess at a Sports Tea given by the 
Women’s Division of the District of Columbia Health and 
Physical Education Association, on February 15. The ogg. 
sion was planned by Caroline Nice and Catherine De Shazo of 
the Executive Committee. Several of the newer sports film 
were shown and discussed. Catherine Wenchel, Chairman oj 
the Women’s Division, led the discussion. 

Alice Deal Junior High School and Leland Junior High 
School staged a basketball playday on March 20. The sty. 
dents initiated the program and conducted all the activities 
under the sponsorship of their respective instructors, Elizabeth 
Plimpton and Isabel Madden. The event proved a successfy! 
experiment in effective student leadership. 

The Spring Conference of the District of Columbia Health 
and Physical Education Association will be held on April 3 
at Calvin Coolidge High School. Dr. Josephine Rathbone oj 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; G. Ott Romney, Recre. 
auon Director of the Work Projects Administration; and 
Mary K. Brown, Deputy Director of Physical Fitness Division 
of the Office of Civilian Defense, will speak on the program, 
Hardy Pearce, Director of Health and Physical Education of 
the Public Schools, is President of the Association. Pete 
English and Catherine Wenchel are in charge of the con- 
ference program. 

As an aspect of the general physical fitness and civilian defense 
programs, Calvin Coolidge High School has just completed the 
American Red Cross Standard First Aid Course, certifying 
approximately five hundred boys and girls. Four first-aid de- 
tachments and two emergency casualty stations have been or- 
ganized in the school for service in the event of an air raid. 


MASSACHUSETTS .. . . . By Mary Isabel Caldwell 


The School Health Council of Massachusetts has been dis- 
cussing the question of teacher examinations with representa- 
tives of the State Department of Tuberculosis, the Massachus- 
etts Tuberculosis League, and a representative of the Mass- 
achusetts Teachers Federation. The Council has endorsed the 
policy of a health examination for teachers before employment. 
The Council also endorses the annual health examination, and 
has also gone on record as endorsing the new Massachusetts 
Vision Test. 

There are 260 high schools in Massachusetts; 203 have 
gymnasiums. 

The Fourteenth Annual State Physical Education Conference 
was held at the Belmont High School on Friday, March 2. 
The speakers on the morning’s program included Alice Marble, 
Assistant National Director of Physical Fitness, and State 
Supervisors of Health and Physical Education from Maine, 
Vermont, and Connecticut. 

Dr. William M. Grimshaw, Public Schools, Springfield, will 
serve the state organization for physical fitness as chairman 
for the promotion of archery for men. 

The Western Massachusetts Small High School Tournament 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary with the 1942 tournamett 
held in March. A prominent feature of the tournament Wa 
the presentation of the Harold M. Gore Award to Oswald 
Tower of Phillips Academy, Andover, in recognition of his 
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ce on the National Basketball Rules Committee for thirty 


en his twenty-seven years as the Editor of the Basketball 
yuide and his long service as official interpreter of rules. 
PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 


At the annual meeting of the Southeastern District Associa- 
tion, the following officers were elected to serve for the en- 
suing year: President, Leo M. Curtin, Wayne; President-Elect, 
Bernice Boyles, Ambler; Vice-President, Heber J. Meyers, 
Pottstown; Secretary, Hilda Guenther, Jenkintown; Treasurer, 
Rae E. Dusenberg, Upper Darby School District. 

Various aspects of health, physical education, and safety 
were discussed at eight sectional meetings during the joint 
meetings of the annual Schoolmen’s Week sponsored by the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Southeastern District of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association. Of particular 
interest was the session devoted to the Hale America pro- 
gram, at which Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, Presi- 
dent-Elect of the A.A.H.P.E.R., gave an inspiring address. The 
demonstration, in charge of Bernice Boyles, Ambler High 
School, included a dance group from Beaver College under 
the direction of Marjory McKinney; a two-part demonstration 
by students from Temple University; and a tennis clinic and 
demonstration by Alice Marble. 

The Pennsylvania Section of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation is conducting its Fifth Annual Camp Counselors Train- 
ing Course at the Central Y.M.C.A., Philadelphia, from April 
7 to May 9. 

The Pennsylvania Section is offering Counselor Placement 
Service at its headquarters, 311 South Juniper Street, Phila- 
delphia, on Saturdays from 10-12 a.m. or by appointment. 


National Physical + 
+ Fitness News 


A number of items pertaining to physical fitness have been 
sent by Martha Gable of Philadelphia: 

As a result of the cooperation received from the local ice 
skating rinks through lowered admission fees, fifteen Philadel- 
phia schools now sponsor regular skating clubs. 

Horseback riding fees have been reduced to eighty cents an 
hour by a number of Philadelphia academies. Many hundreds 
of students and industrial workers take advantage of these 
rates, plus free instruction, at all hours of the day and night. 

Temple University has instituted a college-wide physical fit- 
ness campaign for women. An elaborate schedule of sports 
and recreational activities has been arranged and posted. Cards 
were distributed to the women at a mass convocation at which 
Mary K. Browne outlined the importance of physical fitness. 
During the first week, seven hundred college women signed the 
cards, indicating their intention to participate in two activities 
per week. 

The women at the University of Rochester have agreed to 
run their dances from 8:00 until 12:00 instead of from 10:00 
until 2:00 as a contribution to the physical fitness campaign. 

Phi Delta Pi sponsored a meeting at which Charles Harris, 
regional director of American Youth Hostels presented moving 
pictures of hosteling, and outlined the activities possible in 
the organization. The audience was most enthusiastic, and 
there is no doubt that hosteling will be a regular part of the 
Philadelphia program. 

* * * 

All hope is not lost for golf as a physical fitness builder. Good 
news for forlorn golfers comes with the announcement by the 
United States Rubber Co. of a new method for re-processing 
used golf balls. The re-possessed balls, which should give serv- 
ice almost equal to new balls, will be recovered and branded 
to show that they are used balls. A material called Tjipetir, 
a special form of Balata, will be used for the new covers. 
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When the plan is put into effect, players will be asked to 
turn in their used balls to golf professionals, receiving a 
merchandise credit. Only the company’s own brands will be 
handled this way, and individuals are asked not to send balls 
directly to the company. 

* * * 


A series of six single reels of 16 mm. motion pictures has 
been produced by a noted New York surgeon and medical 
cinematographer, Dr. Jacob Sarnoff, for practical instruction in 
first aid, for defense volunteers, students, and other interested 
groups. The film follows the same general line of presenta- 
tion that is used in the official Red Cross handbook and other 
texts. A general introductory reel on the human body is fol- 
lowed by “chapters” on “Bleeding, Resuscitation, and Shock,” 
“Bandaging for Wounds and Burns,” two on emergency treat- 


*ment for fractures, and a final reel on transporting the injured. 


The film is being distributed by Bell & Howell. 


Midwest District «+ 
« Association News 


President—Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University 
Vice-President—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University 

Past President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools 
Secy.-Treas.—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin 
Member-at-Large—Ross L. Allen, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Editor—C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Schools, Milwaukee 


ILLINOIS 


ing the meeting. 


Helen James, of Warwick Woods Camp, has been appointed 
Director of Physical Fitness for Girls and Women in the — 
metropolitan O.C.D. program. Miss James will work with 
Wm. Steinmetz, O.C.D. Director of Physical Fitness Activities 


for Boys and Men. 


Dr. Seward C. Staley, University of Illinois, is in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on a two-month leave to help plan physical training 


for men in the armed forces. 


Forty junior students from the University of Illinois School 
of Physical Education made an inspection trip under the guid- 
ance of Professor C. O. Jackson during the last week of 


March. 


INDIANA By Viola Bryson 


The Athletic Federation of College Women of the State of 
Indiana will hold its annual playday at Indiana State Teachers 


College, Terre Haute, April 18. 


The spring meeting of the Indiana Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held on March 28 at 
Hurty Hall, the Indiana State Board of Health building, In- 


dianapolis. The theme of the meeting was “Physical Fitness.” 


Olga Wolf of East Chicago and Olive Smith of Oakland 
City have been added to the Membership Committee of the 
Indiana Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 


ation. 


Ruby J. East, Indiana State Teachers College, was recently 
notified of her appointment as Women’s Archery Director of 
the “Hale America” Program for the State of Indiana. 

Elizabeth Evan of the Horace Mann School, Gary, has been 
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By Nellie B. Cochran 

The spring meeting of the Illinois Physical Education Asso- 
ciation was held March 21 at Lane High School in Chicago. 
Between four and five hundred physical education teachers 
watched the demonstrations which formed the morning pro- 
gram, enjoyed the smorgasbord luncheon, and listened to Dr. 
Nash’s stirring talk. In the afternoon a group of Jemez In- 
dians from New Mexico presented traditional dances, and the 
program closed with square dancing led by Henry Graef of 
the Chicago Park District. Bess Specht, of the city super- 
visory staff, was general chairman of the committee arrang- 
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appointed a member of the Speedball Committee of the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Nearly all Indiana colleges have contributed to the defense 
training by adding courses in physical preparedness. Purdue 
and DePauw universities now require this course of all men 
of selective service age, and Indiana University and Ball State 
and Indiana State Teachers Colleges course will be required 
with the beginning of the next term. At the present time, 
the course is optional in the latter schools. 


MICHIGAN : By Roy J. McMurray 

Fishing season again, and everyone ready to go. This is a 
long looked for event among lovers of this great outdoor sport. 
By the way, have you read Come and Get It, by George W. 
Martin, the new Barnes publication on outdoor cooking and 


eating? This book surely will be popular with Michigan out- « 


door fans. 

Michigan teachers are very interested in the civilian defense 
program and health education is playing a leading role in this 
important phase of civilian training. 

It’s a thrill to hear thousands respond vocally to the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in theaters and in all public gatherings. We 
still can sing—ahd how!‘ It makes a fellow feel proud of his 
heritage to see the thousands of real Americans who are sac- 
rificing willingly and without a complaint in their daily routine. 

Hiking is going to become more popular as tires become 
scarce. We're all practicing the “Michigan Stride’—880 to 
the mile, and you'd be surprised how well we're doing. 


WEST VIRGINIA . . . . . . . By Forrest G. Clark 


The winning of the National Invitational Basketball Tourna- 
ment in Madison Square Garden by Richard “Dyke” Raese’s 
West Virginia University basketball team has furnished the 
spice in physical activities to all West Virginians. They name 
it the greatest event in the state’s athletic history. 

Coach Raese will leave soon for service in the United States 
Navy. 

First-aid instruction will be given every teacher in West Vir- 
ginia before the end of this school year, following an order 
issued by Dr. W. W. Trent, State Superintendent of Schools. 
In many cases the courses are being given by physical educa- 
tion teachers who hold Red Cross First Aid Instructors cer- 
tificates. 

The physical education department of Glenville State Teach- 
ers College sponsored a Good Posture Week with every stu- 
dent on the campus participating. The results justified- plans 
for making it an annual affair. 

The physical education department of Parkersburg High 
School reaches the homes through a radio program broadcast 
each Monday evening at 7:30 o'clock, over station WPAR. 
On a recent program Joe Johnston, one of the coaches, pre- 
sented a paper prepared by Ethel Woodyard and Edgar Rhodes 
of the faculty, entitled, “The Value of Physical Education i1 
the Education of the Child.” 

The nine regions of the West Virginia Physical Education 
Association are rounding out their activities before the Spring 
Meeting of the Association at Jackson’s Mill, April 24, 25. The 
Charleston section has plans for a Teachers Playday and Prob- 
lem Discussion. Parkersburg Region expects to have a Spring 
Round-Up and Romney Region had a get-together meeting in 
March. This included twenty-five schools. Their general 
topic was “Physical Education Program Improvement.” 


WISCONSIN By Beulah Drom 


Elizabeth McGinness and Howard Rich, North High School, 
Sheboygan, were co-chairmen of the Physical Education Sec- 
tion of the Southeastern Wisconsin Education Convention held 
March 27 at Sheboygan. A demonstration by North High 
School students, entitled “Why Physical Education?” was a 
short play written by Miss McGinness and Mr. Rich. ‘“How 
Can We as Physical Educators Arrive at a Common Set of 


Objectives and Purposes?” was discussed by H. G. Danford, . 


Director of Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety, 
Madison Public Schools. 


The citizens of Monroe are anticipating a summer full of 


pleasurable participation in recreational sports. 

Board of Education and Recreation Department 
ated in developing a splendid summer recreation 
swimming pool, three ball diamonds, six tennis co 
board, croquet, archery, badminton, and volleyball 
raine Schumacher and Don Huddleston, high sch 
education instructors, have been given twelve-mo 
to direct and organize the summer program for 
adults. 

Excellent volleyball playing was the order of the day 
the First Annual State Volleyball Tournament for At 
Women held in Madison, March 21. Eight teams representing 
municipal or private recreational departments in the state ou 
peted in the elimination-consolation tournament with the Madi. 
son Spikers winning the title of “State Champs.” Jane Whit. 
ney and Dorothy Weisel, Milwaukee, National Rated Volley. 
ball Officials, were the referees, assisted by Lena Kelley a 
Grace Tipler, Madison, as umpires. “Desirable practices for 
the conduct of women’s athletics” as outlined by the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics set the standards and regulations 
for the tournament. 
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Southern District + 
« Association News 


President—Ethel J. Saxman, University, Alabama 
President-Elect—E. Benton Salt, Gainesville, Florida 
Past President—Lynn B. Sherill, University, Louisiana 
Secy.-Treas.—M. E. Potter, Lexington, Kentucky 
Vice-President—Jeanie Pinckney, Austin, Texas 
Vice-President—Harlan G. Metcalf, Nashville, Tennessee 
Vice-President—Henry Dresser, University, Louisiana 
Member-at-Large—Oliver K. Cornwell, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Member-at-Large—Helen Corrubia, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
News Editor—Hazel A. Richardson, Denton, Texas 


ARKANSAS By Maurice Clay 


The spring meeting of the Arkansas Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in the North 
Little Rock High School on March 21. Included on the pro- 
gram were Willie Lawson of the A.E.A.; Clifford Blackburn, 
State Director of the Physical Fitness Program; George 
Hawks, Physical Instructor, Pine Bluff Air Corps School; 
James Wasson, Mulberry Schools; Pat Chambers, a former 
National Archery Champion; and the modern dance group 
from the University of Arkansas under the direction of Leslie 
Vinal. ‘i 

Coach Fred Thomsen, University of Arkansas, has been 
named Vice-Chairman, and Maurice Clay, The College of the 
Ozarks, Secretary, of the State Advisory Council on Physical 
Fitness; Clifford Blackburn, State Department of Education, 
and Mrs. James Mason, Arkansas State College, are state 
directors for men and women respectively. 

Increased requirements in physical education have been 
adopted or are contemplated at Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, 
and Hendrix College, Conway. 


FLORIDA By Elsie Douthett 


Plans for the annual meeting of the State Association ior 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in connection with 
the meetings of the Florida Education Association in Tampa on 
April 10 were under the leadership of Frank Philpott, President 
of the State Association and Director of Physical Education at 
St. Petersburg High School. The Physical Fitness Program 
was featured as the theme of the general meetings and of the 
three section meetings that followed. At the general meeting, 
Dr. J. B. Nash, New York University, delivered the prin- 
cipal address on the topic, “Physical Fitness and Our National 
Crisis.” Dr. Oliver K. Cornwell, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of North Carolina and Southeastern 
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Regional Director of the National Physical Fitness Program, 
spoke at the general meeting on “The Florida Public Schools 
and the National Physical Fitness Program.” 

Most of the speakers at the section meetings were connected 
with the Florida Physical Fitness Committee. The Health 
Education Section, under the chairmanship of Elsie Douthett, 
p. K. Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, heard Dr. A. W. 
Newett of the State Board of Health. 

Theodore J. Blair, Miami, served as chairman of the Physical 
Education Section meeting, at which Dr. E. Benton Salt of the 
University of Florida spoke. 

The topic at the Recreation Section meeting was discussed 
by Nash Higgins, Tampa. Nathan L. Mallison, Jacksonville, 
was the chairman and summarizer for this meeting. 


GEORGIA 2 oo By J. Lewis Cook 

The annual meeting of the Georgia Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will be held in Savannah, 
April 23, 24, and 25. Dr. Frank 5S. Lloyd, Consultant for 
Recreation of the Federal Securities Administration, will be 
one of the guest speakers. 

Kare Whitefield of Atlanta has been appointed Physical Fit- 
ness Director for the State of Georgia by Governor Eugene 
Talmadge. 

Dorothy Fugitt of North Avenue Presbyterian School, who 
is State Chairman of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics of the A.A.H.P.E.R., has been doing some fine work in 
the state. Basketball clinics in particular have drawn excep- 
tionally good attendance. 


NORTH CAROLINA By Ralph J. Andrews 

Newly elected officers for the North Carolina Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation are: Ralph 
J. Andrews, President; Nell Stalling, Vice-President ; Charles 
Spencer, Secretary-Treasurer. Eugene Garbee is retiring presi- 
dent. 

Governor Melville H. Broughton headed a panel on “North 
Carolina Health and Physical Education for 1942-1943” at the 
recent meetings of the North Carolina Education Association 
in Raleigh. Other speakers on the panel were Ralph J. An- 
drews, Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Dr. Oliver K. Cornwell, Julia 
Grout, Charles Spencer, Dr. Walter A. Cutter, and Eugene 
Garbee. The Governor and the panel members indicated ways 
and means to instrument the new requirements in health and 
physical education for the public schools of North Carolina. 

Bob Allen, Director of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics of the Charlotte City Schools, is heading up 
one of the most comprehensive programs of Red Cross First 
Aid for a city of its size in the United States. Each staff 
member has completed the Red Cross Instructor’s Course; 
this has made it possible for certified courses to be offered in 
each junior and senior high school. <A_ simplified first-aid 
course is being taught in all the elementary grades in the 
city. The entire health and physical education program is now 
being given a defense tempo, and a physical fitness interest 
never before achieved is being stimulated through the school’s 
program. 


OKLAHOMA By Valerie Colvin 


The officers for the Oklahoma Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association are: President, Elizabeth Barrowman, Norman . 
President-Elect, Gladys Woods, Tulsa; Vice-Presidert. Valeriz 
Colvin, Stillwater; and Secretary-Treasurer, Emma Plunkett, 
Edmond. 

Charlotte Lane, a graduate of Texas State College for 
Women, has replaced Mary Carruthers at Oklahoma College 
for Women. Miss Carruthers is now serving as a recreation 
specialist at Camp Leonard Wood. Betty Mavrico, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, is teaching dance at Central 
State College. Mrs. Margaret Tolstead Hamra, previously at 
Central State College, is now at the Y.W.C.A. in Oklahoma 
City. Jude Potts, formerly at Chickasha High School, is now 
Assistant Physical Director at the army air base in Enid. 
Herb Allphan has joined the staff at Oklahoma University 
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as swimming coach and a member of the Physical Education 
Department. 


TENNESSEE By Catherine Allen 


The State Commissioner of Education is considering creden- 
tials of some thirty different applicants for the position of 
State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education; the ap- 
pointment is expected in the near future. The position is 
vacant at present owing to the return of A. W. Hobt to the 
Staff of the Physical Education Department of the University 
of Tennessee from a three-month leave of absence, during 
which time he served as Acting State Supervisor. 

At its regular May meeting the State Board of Education 
will be asked to pass regulations governing health and physical 
education in the schools of the state; facilities and equipment, 
prescribed courses for certification of teachers, general rules 
for expenditures of money budgeted for physical education, and 
procedures for providing health examinations for school chil- 
dren will be considered by the Board. From the interest shown 
at the last quarterly meeting of the Board in February, passage 
of regulations governing these items is practically assured. 


TEXAS By Jeanie M. Pinckney 

The Department of Health and Physical Education of the El 
Paso Public Schools is instituting a complete program of 
health instruction and physical education from grade one 
through senior high school. A plan has been set up whereby 
the head of the department of health and physical education 
in each senior high school has no coaching responsibilities but 
has his time free for directing the intramural program. A 
daily health inspection is made by all elementary health teach- 
ers. In the senior high schools, a one-unit full-year course 
in health education has been established which is a graduation 
requirement for all students. This course is taught by physical 
education staff members and is organized like any other aca- 
demic course. 

Dr. C. H. McCloy spoke to the Trans-Pecos Teachers Con- 
vention in El Paso as well as to the physical education section 
meeting of the convention. His topic was “Physical Educa- 
tion in the Schools Today—An Adventure in Human Engi- 
neering.” A mass demonstration in the El Paso High School 
stadium involving more than three thousand pupils from three 
senior high schools demonstrated to the general public and 
the teachers attending the convention what physical educators 
are doing in El Paso. 

The Health and Physical Education Department of Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene, has been evaluating its pro- 
gram with the idea of revision. A complete and thorough stu- 
dent health service program is expected to be in operation be- 
ginning next fall. 


VIRGINIA By Lucy Houston 

The seventh annual conference of the Virginia State Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held 
in Richmond on March 21. The convention theme was “Phy- 
sical Efficiency for the Present Emergency and for Future 
Demands.” Speakers for the meeting included: Dabney Lan- 
caster, State Superintendent of Education, Richmond, Virginia ; 
Dr. Josephine Rathbone, Columbia University; Dr. Mary C. 
Baker, Mary Washington College; Grace E. Chevraux, Hollins 
College; Helen McKenney, James Monroe High School, Fred- 
ericksburg; Ruth Atwell, Chairman of N.S.W.A., George 
Washington University; Captain Norton G. Pritchett, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and Laurence Ludwig, President of the 
Virginia Association. 

Newly elected officers for the Association are: President, 
Martha Barksdale, College of William and Mary; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. E. Doran, Alexandria; Secretary-Treasurer, Harriet 
Baker, Portsmouth; Member-at-Large, M. B. Blair, Blacks- 
burg. 

The Physical Fitness Program in Virginia is getting under 
way and it is hoped that the organization will be perfected 
within the next few weeks. The program is being conducted 
under the State Defense Council. 
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New Books Received 


The Conquest of Bacteria from Salvarsan to Sulphapyridine. 
F. Sherwood Taylor. (New York: Alliance Book Corpora- 
tion, 1942) 178 pages, $2.00. 

The fascinating story of chemical medicine in its modern 
developments, told in language that the layman can under- 
stand. Emphasis is placed on the development and uses of the 
sulphonamide group of drugs, and other synthetic remedies. 


Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
1934-36. Faith M. Williams and Alice C. Hanson. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.; U. S. Department of Labor, 1941) Bulletin 
No. 638, 402 pages, 55c. 


A statistical study of comparative uses of earnings by men 
and women wage earners and clerical workers in different parts 
of the country during the period specified. 


Volley Ball. R. E. Laveaga. (New York: A. S. Barnes and 

Company, 1942) 114 pages, $1.00. 

Mr. Laveaga has been a member of the national volleyball 
rules committee for a number of years, and is well qualified 
to write this handbook on the history and techniques of the 
sport. His detailed discussions of ball-handling, serving, and 
other techniques are cleverly illustrated with pen drawings. A 
useful chapter applies his coaching suggestions to the women’s 
game, with information on the modifications which are ad- 
visable. 


How to Grow Food for Your Family. Samuel 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942) 
2.00. 


A writer with twelve years of experience of subsistence 
farming in Vermont gives the benefit of his experience to be- 
ginners in the field, with suggestions on the preparation of the 
soil, selection, planting, care and harvesting of the various vege- 
tables and fruits listed, and on their cooking and canning. Most 
of the material would be equally applicable in other parts of 
the country. 


R. Ogden. 
139 pages, 


Come and Get It. George W. Martin. (New York: A. S. 

Barnes and Company, 1942) 189 pages, $2.00. 

This manual of outdoor cooking has useful chapters on the 
construction and use of outdoor fireplaces and stoves, direc- 
tions for cooking every kind of food outdoors, and helpful 
menus for camp cookery planning. It will be useful for family 


camping trips as well as for other small groups and even for 
larger camps. 


The Subject Fields in General Education. John De Boer, Edi- 
tor. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941) 
239 pages, $1.50. 

This scholarly report is the work of the National Com- 
mission for Cooperative Curriculum Planning, which has been 
at work on the project for several years. A chapter on health 
and physical education in relation to the other fields of the 
high school curriculum was contributed by representatives of 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. The report contains an up-to-date applica- 
tion of sound educational principles to the problems of cur- 
riculum planning. 


Americans All. (Washington, D. C.: Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1942) 383 pages, $2.00. 

Studies in intercultural education reported from all parts 
of the country and compiled with suggestions for their use in 
a joint project of the Society for Curriculum Study, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, and the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 


Study of Health and Physical Education in Columbus py. 
Schools. T. C. Holy and G. L. Walker. (Columbys Ohig 
The Ohio State University, 1942) 240 pages, $1.59 oa. 
$2.00 cloth. Paper, 
A two-year study of the health, physical education 

recreation program in the public schools of Columbys Ohi 

with recommendations for its improvement, and compari ‘ 

with the programs in other Ohio cities. a 


Dance and Be Merry. Volume II. F. V. Beliajus, (Chicagns 
Clayton F. Summy Company, 1942) 44 pages, $2.0, 5 
Descriptions and music for sixteen folk dances of moderate 

difficulty, representing eight different countries, 


The Picnic Book. Clark L. Fredrikson. 

Barnes and Company, 1942) 128 pages, $1.25. 

This book, originally prepared for the National Recreatigg 
Association, contains useful material for picnics and Outdoge 
meals for large groups, including group organization, pro. 
gram, games and contests, equipment, and, of course, food and 
fires. A helpful book for the community recreation leader o 
the worker with recreation groups in military and defense areas 


Outwitting the Hazards. Francis L. Bacon. (New York: 

Silver Burdett Company, 1942) 446 pages, $1.80. 

The subtitle of this book is “Youth Attacks the Accident 
Problem.” Problems of safety at home, in the school building 
and grounds, in the community, and in special relation to auto. 
mobiles, are discussed for high school students. 
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